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TRISTRAM SHANDY, | 


GENTLEMAN. 


QUEER SIR! 
HE following hiſtory 
of the Life, Travels, 
and Adventures of Mr. Was- 
STAFF, naturally throws itſelf 
under your protection. I hope 
you are not one of thoſe purſe- 
proud fellows that ſhun an 
old acquaintance in diſtreſs, 
1 to 


YU 


--t0 whom they have formerly 


been under ſome obligations. 
If he does not make ſo con- 
ſiderable a figure in the po- 
lite world as you have done, 
this ought in juſtice to be 
aſcribed not ſo much to his 


want of merit as to the un- 


ſettled taſte, and capricious 
judgment of this age and na- 
tion, However, let his recep- 
tion at preſent be what it will, 


he is ſanguine enough to be- 


lieve an impartial and judici- 
ous poſterity will hold him 


almoſt 


YT 
almoſt in the ſame degree of 
eſteem and veneration with 
\ yourſelf, This, among ma- 


ny other well-grounded no- 
tions, 1s likewiſe the opinion 
of, QueeR SIR, 


Your ſometimes admirer, 
frequently imitator, 
but more frequently burleſquer, 


and many times neither, 


TRE EDITOR. 


[ vit |] 
THE EDITOR“, 


„ 


HE performance J have un- 

| undertaken to reviſe and cor- 
rect, is not offered to the public as a 

work either of elegance or conſider- 

able uſe, but as a proof that Shan- 
deiſin (or ſomething very like it) had 
an exiſtence in this kingdom long 
before a late well-known publication. 
The original title to the medley be- 
fore me runs as follows: 

A 4 A 
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A 
Voyact round the Wor: 
he ng 


POCKET LIBRARY: 


Divided into ſeveral VoLuUmEs. 
The firſt of which contains the 


RARE ADVENTURES 


| OF. 
DON KAINOPHILUS, 
From his Cradle to his fifteenth Year, 
The like Diſcoveries in ſuch a Method never 
made by any RawmBLER before. 
The whole Work intermixed with 
Ess AVS, HisToRICAL, MokaL, and Di- 
VINE; and all other Kinds of Learning. 
Done into Engliſh by @ Lower of Travel;. 


Recommended by 


The. WITS of both UN1VERSITIES. 


All may have 
(If they dare try) a glorious Life or Grave. 
HER B. CH. Por, 


LoxpoN; Printed for Ric HARDY NagwcomMe, &c. 


There 
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PFREVTACYE is 
There is no date to the title-page , 
but it appears from ſeveral paſſages 


that the book was written ſoon after 


the Revolution, for which the au- 


thor ſeems to have been exceedingly 
zealous. Indeed if he had any pro- 
feſt deſign in theſe ſheets, I ſhould 


be apt to conclude from certain places 


that he meant to expoſe the Rom/h 
ſuperſtition; although the reader will 


find him occaſionally touching on 
other articles of reformation. His 
ſatyrical invective againſt Mr, Dry- 
den in the cloſe of the laſt volume 


(who was Poet Laureat in the reigns 


of Charles II. and James II.) a- 


mounts almoſt itſelf to a proof of 
this. Be that as it will, however, his 


views of this fort were, at moſt, in- 


direct 


x THE EDITOR's 
direct ones; and the moſt probable 
conjecture I can form of his defign 


at this diſtance is, that, like the au- 


thor of Triſtram Shandy, he chiefly 


calculated it for the amuſement and 


entertainment of ſuch as are willing 


to be pleaſed they care not how, or 


why. The truth is, the very ſtrong 


reſemblance, I thought, I ſaw be- 


tween theſe writers in the following 
particulars, was my principal motive 
to this re- publication. 


1ſt, In the general turn of the 


ſtile, (allowances being made for the 


diſtance of time) and humour of ex- 


preſſion. 
2dly. In the hiſtorical circum- 


ſtances previous to the very birth of 


the heroes of the two authors, 
3dly, 


PREFACE. 5 

zdly. In the frequent mention of 

a female perſonage, never introduced 
in either performance. Triſtram has 


his Jenny, and Kainophilus his Tris | 
now Judi th. 


4thly. In the intermixing of mo- 


ral and ſerious matter with the moſt 


ludicrous incidents. We meet with 
a ſermon upon conſcience in one work, 


and with an ay upon Joint duty in 


the other. 


«thly. In the method of protruc- 


tion, or art of continuation, where- 
by either performance might be 
lengthened out to the utmoſt extent 


of the reader's patience, or author's 

imagination. 
I am inclined to believe the reader 
will agree with me, and be con- 
vinced, 


j — 
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vinced, either that the author of 


Triſtram Shandy took the hints and 
grounds of his work from the ad ven- 
tures of Kainophilus, his predeceſſor, 


(on which preſumption I call Mr. 


Mag flaff his grandfather) or that the 
ſimilarity between them is in many 
inſtances ſo very ſtriking, that the 
matter deſerves to be refer'd to the 


judgment aud curioſity of the pub- 


lic. 
In my reviſal of this old, very 


ſcarce, and inaccurately printed book, 


(which accidently fell into my hands) 
1 have expunged a conſiderable deal 
of trifling and inſignificant matter; 
and, according to my judgment, have 
left no more behind than may reaſon- 
ably be allowed to performances of 

1 


PREFACE: mM 
this nature : though indeed the above 
comparative conſiderations muſt af- 
ter all recommend the book, rather 
than any intrinſic merit of its own. 
It is no wonder that a writer of a 
lively fancy, in an age of more re- 
fined taſte, than that of the times in 
which our author lived, ſhould . 
prove a plan ſuppoſed to have fallen 

in his way, and to have attracted 
him by its ſingularity.—And here I 
beg leave to mention one circum- 
ſtance which ſeems to lay claim to 
the indulgence of the world, and 1s 
this; that, as every proper purpole 
of the editor will be abundantly an- 
ſwered by the preſent publication, 
he doth not really mean (whatever 
may probably be intimated or ſaid in 


the 
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the courſe of theſe volumes) to en- 
croach farther upon the fime or the 


pockets of his readers by any future 
_ continuation of this work. 

I have very rarely altered the text 
of my author, and when I have been 


obliged to do ſo, have endeavoured 
to ſubſtitute matter congenerous with 


the original. The account of the 


Puppet-ſhew at the latter end of the 


firſt volume is conſiderably more mo- 
derniſed than any incident in the 


whole book. 

To this motley production of our 
author are prefixed ſeveral copies of 
verſes, ſaid to be written, by way 
of panegyric by the wits of both uni- 
ver/ities — Whether theſe were the 


author's own, or the compoſitions of 
thoſe 
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_ thoſe the initial letters of whoſe names 


they appear to bear, it is no eaſy 


matter to determine, That the reader 


may judge by and by for himſelf, I 
will give him an extract from one of 
the moſt particular of them. 


A : 
SE O E M 
In Praiſe of 


R X M BL N G; 
By up; H. Maſter of Arte, 


Fellow of EX ETER College in OxForD, 


One night when fumes of humming bottle 
Had fermentation raiſ'd in noddle; 
When various troops of airy notions 
Danc'd in my brain Moriſco-motions ; 
Judgment, that uſ'd to guide the rudder, 
Turn'd topſy-turvy in the pudder 

Like 
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| Your comets ſtill go much beyond 'em: 
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Like ſhuttle-cock, which you might then ſee 


Toft by the battledore of fancy ; 


And my free thoughts at random ambling 

Diſcanted thus in praiſe of rambling. 
Nothing i'th* world is ſteady found, 

4 But an eternal dance goes round.“ 

The ſun, as all men know, his courſe is, 

Rides round the world with coach and horſes, 


And, like a wicked fornicator, 


Leaves his true bed the warm Equator, 


And, let old Jove ſay what he can, Sir, 


Rambles to Capricorn and Cancer. 
The fixt ſtars too (tho' Erra Pater 


_ Swears they ne er mov'd, nor will hereafter—) 


Have late been found by optic engines, 
To've rambled backward a whole ſign ſince. 
Then for the planets, (good heav'ns ſave em.) 


No mortal man knows where to have em; 


Theſe ramble round, like roguiſn gypſies; 


And fright the world with dire eclipſes; 
Cauſe battles, famines, plagues, diſeaſes, 
And whate'er miſchief GA p BVR pleaſes. 
But tho” theſe rove and ſtray at random, 


A 


PREFAC E. xvii 
A comet is a rambling blade 
That ſcours thro heav'n in maſquerade; 


Sometimes in antic dreſs appears, 

And frights the tenants of the ſpheres; 
Or flyly.entring on a ſudden, | 

Scares filly boors from eating pudding; 
Then before FLAMSTEAD with his glaſſes 
Can tell ye whereabouts his place is, 
Whip, Sir, he's gone to th' Anti-podes, 
V here deeper heads think his abode is. 
Nay more, your modern virtuoſo, 
Who with new problems dares to poſe ſo, 
Affirms, this huge terreſtrial ball, 
Towns, mountains, rivers, woods and all, 
Whirls round about with all us in it, 

And rambles many miles a min'et. 

The elements their places change, 

And into foreign regions range: 
Air enters earth's vaſt hollow caverns, 
And there, like bullies drunk in taverns, 
Roars, ſwaggers, ſcours, — 


OL — 


And here the author was moſt graciouſly 
pleaſed to ramble to ſomewhat elſe. 
A 7:5. Lhe 
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The occaſional papers and eſſays of 


my own, with which theſe volumes 
are interſperſed, will, I hope, be conſi- 
dered as a kind of ſauce proper enough 


for this literary entertainment. Some 


of theſe, or parts of ſome of theſe, 


are evidently levelled at Triftram 
Shandy ; but, tis preſumed, not 


without ſufficient grounds, or to an 
undue degree of ſeverity. There are 
however many cenſures, even in pa- 


per S in which that hero Was pr imari ly 5 


my object, which the candid and ju- 
dicious reader will obſerve do not in 
the leaſt touch im. As to theſe and 
the other ſmall pieces of pleaſantry, 
ſatyr, or criticiſm, which diverſify 
the original performance, if Fhey, 
with 17, may chance to contribute in 

the 
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PREFACE. zi 
the leaſt towards removing the ſpleen, 
correcting the manners, or rectifying 
the judgment of the reader, I have 
gained my principal point. And hav- 
ing ſaid thus much, by way of pre- 
cluding his objections, and engaging 
his good will, I take my leave of 
him as a Prefacer, with this declara- 
tion, That, ſome few paſſages ex- 
cepted, I do not mean to be ſerious 
from this ſyllable forth to the laſt 


line of the ſecond volume, 


THE 
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Containing definitions and rules, &c. which 


1 
VVT 


"OF THE 


Travels and Adventures 


O F 
CHRISTOPHER WAGSTAFF, 
GENTLEMAN. 


CHAP. I. By the Editor. 


all editors and authors ought to learn by 
heart. 


Book is a thing that has no de- 
termined magnitude. 
A chapter is a part of a book; 
and ſometimes, by the art of incoherence, 


may be a book itſelf, For as a ſimile is 


nn: ſaid 


E 
ſaid to be a ſhort deſcription, and a me- 
taphor a ſhort ſimile, ſo a chapter may 


4 
1 3 
| 4 
j 1 
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properly enough be ſaid to be a ſhort 
|| book. 5 
| A parentheſis is the judicious inſer- 
|| tion of one or more ſentences which are 
| | nothing at all to the purpoſe, between 


two pot-hooks, as (). Perhaps this 


| | overtaking Dick in the ſtreet, ſhould 
| | give him a good kick on the breech, 
| 1] and cry, Hah! Richard! How ist, my 


* lad? I am heartily glad to ſee you. Now 


the back) is that mark, whereby an au- 
thor interrupts his own diſcourſe with - 
out breaking it off, and 1s chiefly de- 
ſigned to relieve the breath of the 
reader. 


definition may be more forcibly illuſtra- 
ted by facts than words. Suppoſe Tom 


| | the kick on the breech would be in a 
| | parentheſis. 55 
| = or long daſh (which ſome 
| [ grammarians call a note of admiration 
f knock'd on the head, and laid flat on 
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A thort 92 or half a dozen lines 
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ſignifies, that an author's meaning is not to 
be underſtood, when he ſpeaks plain, but 
does not ſpeak cut; or denotes ſome- 
thing of We or blaſphemy (if need 
be) innocently left out to be wwickedly and 
abſurdly ſupplied by the reader's imagi- 
. nation. Thus 
X « My ſiſter, I dare ler, does not care 
to let a man come ſo near her F . 
(See T. S. vol. ii. p. 47.) Or thus 
You have uſed me extremely ill, and you 
are 3 *** * 2% r N N 
for your pains. Now it muſt be entirely 
owing to the unhappy aſſociation of a 
man's own ideas, that he ſuppoſes I am 
hereby calling him a fool, or a ſcoundrel. 


43 The goodneſs of a book is to be eſti- 
4 _ mated by the ſale. 

* The defiderata in moſt modern writers 
* are theſe FEw ONLY z— Genius, Judg- 
4 ment, and Modeſty. 
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E 
An Advertiſement is either 
Declarative 
or 


Laudatorial. 


N. B. If this word is not to be ſound 
in Jobnſon s dictionary, I am ſorry 


for it; it being extremely pat (ho- 


do you like that word in print?) to 
my meaning, or intention, or pur- 
poſe.— 
fault in writing than obſcurity. 


The advertiſement declarative minutely 


enumerates the ſize, the cover, Cc. of 
a book, the when, how, and where it 


will be publiſhed, &c. 

The advertiſement laudatorial fully and 
faithfully ſets forth the uſes and excel- 
lencies of a book ;—as alſo, by the way, 
of houſes, lands, timber, and cattle, Sc. 
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CH AP. II. Being the Author's firſt, 


TY Ye laugh, Mr. Reader! why e'en 
D much good may't do ye; I know 
what you are going to ſay, as well as 
if I were i'the inſide of ye: but don't 
think PII humour ye ſo much as to name 
your objections, for I intend to anſwer 
em without ever troubling the world 
with knowing what they are. 


Be it, therefore, known to all men by 
theſe preſents, that I Chriſtopher Wag- 
flaff, citizen and Sc. of London, be- 
ing now arrived to the preciſe thirtieth 
year of my life, that time when the gai- 
eties of fancy being work'd off, the 
judgment begins to burniſh, and a man 
comes to years of diſcretion, if ever he 
will be ſo - wandring one evening thro? 
a cypreſs grove—(I won't be poſitive, 
it might be haſle, but t other ſounds 

B 3 better) 
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[6] 
better) revolving in my rambling brain 
the varieties of human affairs, happen'd 
in the drove of thoughts, which ſwarm'd 
up and down in my noddle, to reflect 
on my own felf, (Sir your humble ſer- 
vant) and what ſtrange chequered for- 
tunes had filled the lines of my horo- 


ſcope; I followed myſelf in my buſy 


1magination from my cradle to my grave, 
in all my riſes and falls, my ups and 


downs, and heres and theres and every 


where's, and upon the whole ſincerely 
proteſt to thee, O judicious, gentle, 


courteous reader, that after the ſevereſt 


inveſtigation both of hiſtory and experi- 
ence, I can no where find my parallel, 
and am apt now to believe what I thought 
my friends have ſometimes been pleaſed 
too much to compliment me with, that 
| was indeed an original. 

My name is Chriſtopher Wag ſtaff ; my 
birth-place, the place of my abode, and 
my fortunes, —you aren't like to know, 

unleſs 


E 

unleſs you'll read this book, and almoſt 
a dozen more; for ' tis impoſſible ſuch 
great things ſhould be compriſed in a 
little compaſs; and tho' the world has 
heard of Homer in a nutſhell, yet no 
man alive ever ſaw Toſtatus on a filver 
penny. But, in ſhort, it ever Fernand, 
Mendez, or Pinto had ſtrange luck, who 
actually rambled over 999 kingdoms, 50 
empires, ſixty-ſix common-wealths, was 
100 times caſt away, forty times ſtript, 
fifty times whipt, twenty-one times ſold 
for a ſlave, fifty times condemn'd to 
death, and 1000 times killed, murder- 
ed, and ſtark cold and dead—in the 
imagination I ſay of his enemies; I ſay 
again, if he deſerved recommendation 
and admiration, making the world ſtare 
again with his ſuper-gorgonic wonders, 
if modeſty would give me leave, I could 
ſay much more do I, who have 
But again I won't foreſtall ye, tho” really 
the matter preſſes, and my pregnant brain 
B 4 labours 


| 
ö 
| 
| 


ſcowl, and look ugly; piſh, piſn, 


8 ] 


labours with ſo many pregnant pangs to 


be obſtetricated, that J verily fear I ſhall 


| burſt before I come to diſgorge it thro? 
my fruitful quill; to avoid which Pllram- 


ble on as faſt as I can ſcamper thro” this 
porch, which yet I mult tell ye, if were 
a mile long, wou'dn't be bigger than 
the houſe at the end on't. 

To the point - from this Cypreſs 
grove I was telling you of, I rambled 


into my life, and from my life into a 


brown ſtudy. What, thought I with 
myſelf very ſoberly, if I ſhould oblige 
this world now, this ungrateful world, 
with a hiſtory of this ſtrange life of mine: 
hang it — it does n't deſerve it. 
Yet I may do it for my own fake, 
not their's; but then they'll envy me, 
virtue muſt expect no other : bur 
they'l laugh at me, - why can't I laugh 
at them again? but they'll frown and 


Pl fit them for that; if I don't 
1 
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may I be poſted inſtead of my Book : 


beſides there may be ſome certain 


perquiſites, conſiderations, and ſo forth; 
— ſometimes the world has been juſt 


to things of value; Corzat's works, Tom 
Thumb; Seven Champions; Pilgrim's Pro- 


greſß; —— ſome good, ſome bad, ſome 


take, ſome not, and r mine has a Chance 
for t. 


It is decreed, nor ſhall thy frowns, O critic, 
Prevent my work! 
So to't I went hammer and tongs, as 
the vulgar ſay, and after long and labo- 
rious licking, out came this beautiful 
birth, that's juſt a hop ftride and jump 
before you; none I'll aſſure ye of the 


ſhort-lived, unlaboured pieces, which 


like —— gueſs what —— are got in a 
morning, born at noon, and dead by 
night; but a thing, ay, and ſuch a thing 
as hath a gued nec Jovis ira nec ignis Writ- 
ten in the forehead on't : as neither 


ſhall be deſtroyed by lightning, tobacco- | 


pipes, 


[10] 
pipes, nor thunder'd at with ſulphureous 
blaſts beneath; but labour'd and po- 
liſh'd, the works of ſweating thoughts 
and many a drudging hour; tho' writ- 


ing is allowed to be a pleaſant drudgery 


—comprehending or inveloping within 
its ſpacious circumference, no leſs than 


all the viſible and intellectual world: all 


parts of this little univerſe, rambled 
over in a moment : reader, even by thee, 
it thou haſt a ſoul like mine. 


Indeed I cannot better or fuller de- 


| ſcribe it, than by telling you in two 
words, *tis every thing. For as the 
lives and actions of great princes contain, 


one way or other, the greateſt part of the 


hiſtory of the times and ages they live 
in, ſo the reader will find in the life of 
one traveller, my individual ſelf, Chriſ- 


topher Wagſtaff, the whole deſcription 


of, I ſcorn to ſay, one country, one age, 


or one world; but of all the habitable 
and uninhabitable creation, Terra incognita 


de- 
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deſcribed as plain as Ireland in Petty's ſur- 
vey, every toot, perch and inch on't; vir- 
tue and vice, wit and folly, all the hu- 
mours, religions, cuſtoms, whims, and 
conundrums of mankind : directions 
to a gentleman how to bear himſelf in 
every part and ſtage of life, from the 
ſucking-bottle and clouts, to the laſt hot 
ſuppings and burying in woollen. And 
whereas it has been the fatal unhappineſs, 
or rather crime of moſt other ramblers, 
real or feigned, who have committed 
their obſervations and adventures to writ- 
ing to encourage vice by their example, 


even while they pretend to reprove it in 
their words, or ore tenus, as the learned 


ſay, this incomparable author (whom 
for decorum*s ſake I nominate in the third 
perſon) is conſcious to himſelf of nothing 


thro' theſe whole twenty-four periods of 
his life; but a moſt milky purity, and 


babe-hike innocence, 
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CHAP. II. 


Job, that after the vile cuſtoms of 


the age, behave not yourſelves as 


you ought towards the ſpouſes of your 


youth, who render not, what they ought. 


to have, all that reſpect, tenderneſs, 


complaiſance and kindneſs — Look 
ye what here is? look and learn, ſee 
the pattern of conjugal affection, and 


the very warming-pan of duty and love: 


Wagſtaff, the faithful Wagſtaff, frying 
and burning for his well-beloved Fudith 
in the midſt of boyſterous billows of the 


ſurging waves, as high as Teneriffe's 


cloudy hill, all covered with eternal ſnow 


and winter, and then (O catch me, gen- 
tle reader, or I ſhall break my neck, as 


well thou thy ſides, if I fall on thee) then 
ſowcing down like .a voracious hawk 
upon his trembling partridge, tearing, | 
8 8 Wor- 


„ 
worrying, devouring her for love; —— 
but 1 ſay no more. 

And then for diſcretion to avoid dan- 
gers, and all that ;——-but 'twere end- 
leſs to run thro? all ; let it ſuffice thou 
haſt here little leſs than an exact pattern 
of heroic virtue in all circumſtances, and 
on all occaſions, under the ſeveral cha- 
racters of *prentice, maſter, traveller, 
courtier, ſailor, author, bookſeller, prin- 

ter, and what not, in all offices and 
places from ſcavenger up to high-conſta- 
ble, and fo onwards. And if this ben't 
a treaſure, let the world ſhew a better. 
As for the pretty little virtues of co- 
mity and urbanity, &c. this furniſhes 
you to a miracle ; for have you a mind 
to divert either yourſelf or friend with 
the moſt pleaſant and agreeable entertain- 
ment, a man's jaws muſt be made of 
iron, and faſt*ned as cloſe to one another, 
as if *twere done with the pins of a ſhop- 
window, if what's here incloſed, don't 


now 


[ 14 ] 
now and then wrench 'em aſunder, and 
diſcover not only the teeth in his head, 
but the very grin of his ſoul : altho* o'the 
other fide hell meet with paſſages, that 


_ tho? they mayn't ſpoil, will yet temper 


his mirth; as the Egyptians had (and 
they were cunning old fellows) a death's 
head in the midſt of their dainties. 

In a word, here 1s for all capacities, 
as well as for all ſexes and ages: here's 
a help to Giſcourſe, the like never 
known; witty ſongs, riddles, poſies. 
and anagrams : here's of t'other ſide, 
heroics, Pindarics, and all the high- 
flyers that can be named: here's hiero- 
glyphics and cabaliſtical treaſures, moſt 
unintelligible, and ineſtimable; ſuch un- 
heard - of curioſities as Gaffare! and Para- 


celſus never dreamed of; nor would have 
done, (tho* ſometimes good wits jump) 


they are ſo rare and extraordinary, tho” 
they had lived theſe thouſand years. I 
proteſt, Gentlemen, I bluſh like a Bath- 
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ſheba in this unwelcome employment; 
and am villainouſly put to't thus to 


commend the work of my own proper 
fiſt and knuckles. But *tis for your 
ſakes, not my own; modeſty is injuri- 
ous, where it makes merit reſt in ſilent 
unobſerved ſhades, and cheats the pub- 
lic. Who would buy mackarel if no- 
body cry'd them, tho? they were as ſweet 
as a nut? Could you know all the good 
things in this book without my telling 
you, and ſo buy it, and be happy, 
I'd die before I'd give it all this com- 


mendation; tho? not a dram too much 
upon my honour. 


One thing more, and then we'll go 
and drink a diſh of coffee together. 


1 would not have you think, that all 


this is but a ſtory, a whimwham, or 2 
what d' ye call it? *Tis no tale of a bud- 
get in the air, and a ſtrolling chriſtian 


tinker ; no, the author values his repu- 


tation more, and fo he tells you; *tis 
true real matter of fact : in brief, there's 
| more 
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more truth in't than you think of, or 


are like to know. 

I had forgot one word ,—ſtay a little 
longer; fone may ſnotter and ſnuffle at 
the many collections they'll find in theſe 
my labours ; they'll call me owl, jay, 
cuckoo, magpye, and a hundred beaſts 
of birds beſides, for borrowing ſo many 
feathers and gawdy plumes; whereas 
they ſhould ſtile me rather a bee, a mel- 


lifluous bee, who gathers ſweets and. 


dainties wherever he comes, witnout 


ever hurting the pretty pinks, or tar- 


niſning the fragrant roſes; and how un- 
grateful were that ruſtic boor, and fool- 
iſh withal, who would refuſe the delicate 
preſent this his little induſtrious tenant 


would make him, becauſe forſooth he had 
ſtolen it from other folks' gardens, and 


not gathered it only out of his own ; like 


the ſpider that ſpins his thread out of his 


own bowels :—no, the author thanks ye 


for that kindneſs, this were the way to 


write his guts out, before he has ram- 
bled 
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1171 
bled to the end of his four - and- twenty 
globes. 
It has been ſaid of accompliſhed per- 
ſons, that they have read men as well 
as books; and why is there not as 


great a commendation due to thoſe 


who have travelled books as well as 


men, and brought thence the gold 
and precious jewels, leaving 'em ſtill, 


as the bee the flower, (to return to the 
metaphor already uſed) not a jot the 
worſe for wearing? For the gay fea- 
thers I have taken, they may as well 
call one of the Indian princes Atabalipa 
and Montezuma, an owl, jay, or mag- 
pye, who borrow feathers indeed from 
the birds to adorn themſelves in their 
moſt royal robes. — But alas, the art 
is all —materiam ſuperabat opus Ts 
the placing 'em, and ordering 'em in 
ſuch delicate lights and ſhades, that 
only makes *em ſo inimitably beautiful 
and lovely, even ſo, —but I'll ſpare 
other leg o' the compariſon—and let 
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the reader never truſt me more if I de- 
fire him to go with me any further 


than to this next ſtile, and then we'll 


part, for I ſcorn to uſe him like a 
quaker, with his falſe-bottomed ſer- 
mons, who concludes forty times over, 
but will never have done. 

In ſhort, Chriſtopher is a perſon with- 
out flattery, endu'd with all accom- 
pliſhments that nature ever cramm'd 
into a jelly of ſtars to make a cheeſe- 
cake of. Like the riſing ſun round 
the head of his Apollo, he is always em- 


ployed in circumnavigating the ſphincter | 


of ſome myoptical primogenity ; and 
ſure I am, that ſhould Diogenes's Tos 


come to life again, he would be the 
firſt man choſen by the ſtates of the 


mos to crack cheſnuts with a pair 


{ butter- firkins. But to be leſs Cice- 
ronian. 
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CHAP, IV. Now for the Editor. 


Never met with an impartial hiſtorian, 
L faid Harry — nor I with a reader 
faid Michael; and took a pipe off the 
table at the ſame time with ſo ſignificant 
a guafi of jeſture and feature, (I love 
your words that end in ture) that he has 
ſaved me (much to my loſs) half a dozen 
pages of moſt excellent declamation. 


HF. . A w good one of 


the Author” 8. 


Rambler is a thing wholly conſiſt- 

ing of extremes — A head, fingers, 

and toes; for what his induſtrious toes 
do tread, his ready fingers do write, his 


running head dictating. But to deſcribe 
him more exactly; he is made up of a 
large head and ears, ſome brains, and 


moſt immoderate tongue, toes, and fin- 
. gers; 
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gers; a very carrier or foot-poſt will 
draw him from the company of any man 
or woman that has not been abroad, (his 
dear Judith always excepted) merely be- 
cauſe he's a ſort of a traveller: but a 


Dutch poſt raviſhes him, and the mere 


ſuperſcription of a letter (though there's 


ne er a bill in't) from Boſton, Italy, or 
France, ſets him up like a top and 


at ſeeing the word Univerſe, America, 


Flanders, or the Iloly Land, though but 


on the title of a book, he is tranſported. 


It he has no Latin or Greek, he makes 
it up with abundant ſcraps of Italian, 


Spaniſh, French, and Dutch, and though 


he has little more knowledge in any of 


'em than come ſta? Parlez vous? or 
How vare you Minbeer? and can hard- 
ly buy a ſallad in one language, or a 


herring in t'other; yet when he comes 
home, he pailes with himſelf and others 
like him, for a monſtrous learned crea- 


ture, a native of every country under 
heaven, whereas he is indeed a mere Ba- 
- : BELONIAN, 
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BELONIAN, he confounds all languages 
but ſpeaks none, and is ſo careful to 
jumble together the gibberiſh of other 
countries, that he almoſt forgets his own 
mother tongue, as the Roman orator did 
his name, till the writing the hiſtory of 
his travels makes him remember it agen. 
All his dreſs is ſhap'd into a travelling 
garb, looking as if *twas contriv'd to 
make mourners merry. He's all the 
ſtrange ſhapes round the maps put to- 


gether—one leg a Hungarian, t' other a 


Pole; one piece of him a Turk, and the 


next a Tartar or Myſcovite , but if you 


look on his face, you'd ſwear he's a 
Laplander—ſo much has travelling, wind, 


ſun, and rain diſcoloured it and altered 


it. However chaſte his body may be, 
his mind is extremely prolific; his 


thoughts are a perfect ſeraglio, and he, 


like a great Turk, begets thouſands of 
little infants—remarks, fancies, fantaſ- 
tics, crochets, and whirligigs, on his 
wandering intellect; and theſe when once 

C 3 begot, 
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begot, muſt be bred - ſo out he turns 
dem into the wide world to ſhift for 


themſelves, after he has put a few black- 
and: cobite rags about em to cover their 
nakedneſs. But to look upon *em when 


they once get abroad—to ſee how hugely 


they favour their father, do but view 
'em all over, and here's that will cure 
your corns, gout, cholic, and what you 


pleaſe ; or,as the moſt excelient ſpecific, 


——-twill cure every curable diſeaſe, (you 
have heard of the monkey that cured the 


cardinal :) undo the college, and break 


apothecary's hall as eaſily as one of 
their glaſſes. There's no man who for 


his ſake wou'd n't neglect any thing 


but buſineſs, that is to ſay, wou'd not 
be glad of his company. When he has 


nothing elle to do-—he*ll aſk you how 
you do? where you have been? what 
news? how iis't? if you have travelled ? 


and above all {when publiſhed) how you 


like his rambles? ha'n't they a fine title- 
page ?—Aye, a very fine one; there's 
art— 
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art there's thought -I ſay again, Co- 
riat's book was but a horn-book to't— 
they no more deſerve to be compared 
together than the Pilgrim's Progreſs and 


Burton's Wonderments ; and ſo he would 


ramble on to the end of the chapter — 
It he ſhould chance to be ſhipwreck'd, 
he can't be angry with the ſea or winds ; 

nay, is rather pleaſed with *em, for giv- 


ing him opportunity to deſcribe a ſtorm 


in a more lively manner, and tell the 


world what direful dangers he eſcaped, 
When he ſwam aſhore like a Cæſar, with 


his ſword in one hand, and his com- 
mentaries in other. He's averſe to no- 
thing that has motion in't; and for a 
louſe, he dearly loves a painful fellow- 
traveller, who rambles over his micro- 
coſm, or leſſer world, as he the greater 
—nibbling and ſucking here and there, 
whenever "he finds any thing agrecable 


to his palate, He's geherally for foot- 


ſervice, and thinks that much more 
C 4 brave 
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[ 24 } 
brave than the horſe; ſcorning to ride 
upon four hoofs, when nature has given 
him ten toes to ſupport him. But if he 
ſhould be forc'd into ſuch circuſtances, 
by the ſwelling or — of his feet, he 


envies thoſe happier criminals who have 
their legs ty'd under their horſe's belly, 
and thinks the moſt commodious way of 
riding is with his face towards the tail; 
for then he can't ſee any danger *till he's 
paſt it. What's other men's recreation 
is his buſineſs, and yet he makes rather 
a pleaſure of a toil than a toil of a plea- 
ſure ; for though he rambles with all 
his might, (as when he rides every part 
of him works) yet the more pain, the 
more conſtant ; and that 1s a great 
thing for an author or a traveller to 


ſay. 
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CHA P. VI. Or the Continuation 


of the fifth. 


O proceed to his brains, (for he 
has brains)—ſome think they ram- 
bled from him in his infancy, and that 


they dropp'd out of his noſe, while his 


nurſe, good woman, was feeding him 
with pap, who opportunely caught *em 
in the ſpoon ; and becaule the little bant- 
ling ſhou'd n't be upbraided for want 
of 'em, when he came to age, put em 
in again, with the addition of a little of 
the gravy of her old gums, but in the 


wrong place, viz. in the pap-diſh ; 


which the poor innocent being ignorant 
of, (as how ſhou'd he be otherwiſe ?) 
he ſwallowed them down amongſt the 
pap, and ever ſince has worn his brains 


in his guts, inſtead of guts in his 


brains. But this whole account is the 
effect of envy, which ſpeaks well of no- 
body. 

For 


[26] 

For his eyes, if they did not ramble 
in his mother's belly, becauſe there per- 
haps the modeſt fool might keep *em 
mut, *tis certain they went a gadding 
as ſoon as cer they came abroad, and 
will never lic {till more, till many a fair 
year after he's buried, if they do then. 

His noſe rambles not to an hoſpital, 
but a kitchen, which ſmokes in every 
country, and his table is covered in 
every hamlet from hence to the anti- 


podes: fo generous is his ſtomach that 
he ſcorns the queaſie moroſe temper of 


thoſe who never eat unleſs they are ſure 
they are welcome, and the meat be clean 
dreſſcd; whereas he would not refuſe a 
dinner, tho' with an old uſurer; nor 
ſtand out at an invitation, tho* made by 


the ottentots at the cape of Good Hope 
to one of their —— puddings, with no 


other claret to make it go down, but the 
Indians delight, the gravy of half a 
dozen fat toads, mellowing in a jar for 
half a year before the falt. 


His 
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His teeth and palate are of all nations 
and religions—he can feaſt very con- 
formably on a good decent mince-pye, 
or canonical pot of plumb-porridge ; he 
can edify on a brotherly capon, and 
think ſack-poſſet a very comfortable and 
_ enlarging diſpenſation ; he can faſt and 
mortify on ſturgeon, turbet, mullet, or 
ſhell-fiſh, with &er a portly friar of 'em 
all; ay, and munch locuſts with the 
poor Maronites in mount Libanus, rather 
than let his guts cling together Indeed 
he eats pudding and ſallad with the Bra- 
min when he can get no better food : he 
is not ſuch a nice Chriſtian as not to eat 
fleſh of a Jew's drefling, becauſe it was 
cut with its throat towards Jeruſalem; 
nor ſuch a 7e as to refuſe a good fliver 
of a hog, it he meets it handſomely up- 
on Governors Jfland, or at any other 

place on this or Yother ſide on't. 
I promiſed to tell you, what ram- 
bling bands he has——O they are as 
nimble a pair ot little wanderers as ever 


Went 


[ 28 ] 
went ——where they had no buſineſs--- 
not that they ever dived into any pockets 
beſides his own, which they ſeldom take 
any money from, much leſs from an- 
other's ---- he ſcorns it — Sir, — you 


don't know him---or elfe----your ſer- 


vant—— Hands off there----well----no 
harm done, 


His feet are of the ſame humour with 


all the reſt of his body, and they ſo in- 
fect his legs, that he has ſo much ado to 


keep up the confederacy between 'em, 


they have ſuch a huge mind to be running 


away from one another, (ſo that 'tis 


fear'd hell in time grow ſplay-footed) 
and from their body too, as ſweet a one 
as *tis, as Dr. Fauſtus's did from his, 
when the countryman pulld to take 
him. 5 


What ſhould I tell you of his ſoul, 


ſince his body is the very picture on't, 
and if you know one, you can't miſs 
o't*other among a thouſand : *tis like 


Greſham college, or the anatomy ſchool | 
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at Leyden, hung round with a thouſand 


knick-knacks and fancies that rambled 
together, ſome of *em half the world 
over—But what pains he takes to ſhow 
them all, and does it with all poſſible 


decorum and gravity, like the old fellow 
who uſed to ſhew the tombs at Weſtmin- 
ter; ſo that, in his own words, his ill 


luck lies not ſo much in being a fool, as 


in being put to ſuch pains to expreſs it 


to the world - But ſhould the frolick go 
round, and all the world write a book 
of their lives and rambles, as he has done, 


he'll aſk one civil queſtion - Who would 


be fool then? To ſum up all his charac- 
ter in two words, he is 


Inquire within, and you may know ſomo- 


thing further, 


CHAP. 


30 


EH Ap. VII. 


More Anccdotes relating to the Author. 


E is one of an indifferent ſtature, 
neither ſo high as the monumen- 


tal Iriſhman, nor 10 humble as that 


modicum of mortality that crawls about 
with him hence you may ſafely con- 
clude he's a middle-ſized man. 
His eyes are as black as a coal 
(which, when alive, is red, when flark 


dead, white) with a little daſh of yellow _ 


in *em, or elſe grey, blue, or a lovely 
baſle ; for an impartial hiſtorian muſt ſet 
down all probable opinions, that the 


reader may the better know how to 


judge. 


His noſe is majeſtic, for *tis in the 
middle of his face—but more than thar, 


'tis either very high, or a little riſing, if 


not flat to a fault. 
His 
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His complection is like that of the 
offspring of the black king of Z#thiopia 
(ho, you mult underitand, had once 
a daughter as white as ſnow). 

His teeth are as even as thoſe of a 
comb, tho' ſometimes they are broken, 


Land as pure ivory though both may 


want bruſhing. He ſpeaks ſomewhat 
thick when his mouth is full, or he is 


angry but writes much better, when 


he draws you a bill upon his banker. 
He winks very often— when he ſleeps, 
and ſtumbles a little in his walk—if you 
lay your leg before him. He dreſſes (no 
matter for what was ſaid concerning his 
dreſs before) ſo remarkably, you can't 
but know him, if you had no other part 


of his character—either in a plain, ho- 
neſt, genteel, ſuit of ſtuff, cloth, ſerge, 


ratteen, ſilk or velvet, or in red or blue, 


with a ſword, with an inlaid ſilver han- 


dle, or Tilbury baſket hilt, long black 
wig—and not rarely a ſhort pretty light- 
colour d bob, or middle-ſiʒ d, with 2] 


Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh lock behind. He has a kind of 
ſhuMing in his gait, and yet walks very 
uprightly too when he pleaſes; but when 
one ſide of the heel of his ſhoe is worn 
away, or his ten toes have lately ſuffer'd 
_ dilapidations, he is rather like Vulcan 
than Mercury. That which makes him 
moſt remarkable, is, that no perſon 
alive, not Judith herſelf, ever ſaw him 
without a gooſe quill in his mouth, or 
between his fingers, unleſs when it ram- 
bles into his ſtandiſh ; and yet more won- 
derful, he has certainly ten fingers on his 
left hand when he lays his right a top 
„ 

This is his deſcription, his very effigy, 
and ſo much to the life, that *tis well 
the Gazette has no buſineſs with him; 
for were all theſe marks and items pub- 
liſh'd in't, he'd ne&er be able to peep 

out o' doors, but all the whole ſtreet 

would be in an uproar, and cry—That's 
he! This for the notification of ſuch as 
are ignorant of his accompliſhments, for 


ſuch 


E391 
ſuch as have the happineſs to know him, 
let this much ſuffice. 


He's a citizen of London, and of all 


the world—loves rambling, does n't 


love ſeolding or fighting; loves Judith, 


does n't love any woman body elſe; loves 
his friend, does n't fear or hate his ene- 
my; loves fair-dealing, had rather be 
call'd fool than knave; lets people laugh 


while he wins; can be ſecret if truſted; 
is ow'd more than he owes, and can pay 
more than that; makes his word as 
good as his bond; won't do a foul thing 


and bids the world go whiſtle. 


Here exit Chriſtopher Wagfa's s cha- 


racter. 


Enter his life and actions. 


Voi. I. 
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CHAP. vnl. By the Editor. 


Written by way of comment on the Pre- 


ceding chapters. 


have been acquainted with the ca- 


pital ſecret in compoſition ; for he ſays 
a great deal, and means very little, And 


yet the art of writing, by which you are 
to underſtand that of printing and pub- 
liſhing, was far from being in a ſtate of 


perfection in his days. The great Dryden 


indeed had the knack of ſwelling prefaces 


into eſſays, and dedications into treatiſes; 


but at the ſame time he ſo cunningly 
blended the fill of genius with the con- 
trivance of neceſſity, (I think that is tole- 
rably well expreſt) that theſe (I muſt and 
will call them) complimental produc- 


tions are ſome of his moſt maſterly per- 


formances, and will do him credit when 
one half of his tragedies and comedies 
ſhall riſe in judgment againſt him.— 


But 


UR author doth already appear to 
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But be that as it will—whatever may 


| heretofore have been the attempts of a 


few, it is certain this art was brought 
into univerſal uſe and eſteem by the /ite- 


rati of the preſent generation. Bleſſings 


on his head, if he is now living, or 
peace to his manes, if he be dead, who 


firſt uſher'd into the world the natural 


or adopted iſſue of his brain through the 


channel of weekly or monthly publica- 
tion! Excellent modern improvement, 
by means of which, any work whatſo- 
ever, may, like a geometrical right line, 
be continued directly forwards | Happy 
method of retaining the reader ad infini- 
tum! What magazines of learning are 


hereby ſtocked and ſecured for future 


ages! This is effectually to ſecure im- 


mortality and gain at once, and, thro? 


a ſucceſſion of heirs and executors, to 


write not ſo properly for, as 10 poſte- 
rity. 


I remember to have heard of a gentle- 


man, who, in his extraordinary zeal for 


D 3 religion, 
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religion, and reſentment of the diſſer- 
vice done to it by the looſe and impure 
writings of profane authors, both Chri/- 


tian and Heathen, wiſhed there was no 


book in the world but the BIBLE. This 


pious wiſh is in ſome meaſure gratified 


by the number, ſize, and length of the 
many periodical commentaries, illuſtra- 


tions, and expoſitions, &c. which have 


now rendered the ſacred penmen the 
moſt voluminous, who were before the 
beſt of all writers. — Not that I am 


entirely of the ſame opinion with this 


Gentleman, or can cede to Theologiſts, 
whether in or out of orders, the ſole 
right of engroſſing the public attention. 
There are ſubjects, in the literary 
way, which as they are of a ſerious and 
moral tendency, fo likewiſe are they 
from the very nature of them more ca- 
pable of dilatation and prolongation than 


even the divine writings themſelves.— 


What think you of hiftory under the 


hands of an able artiſt, and experienced 
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publiſher ? Have we not ſeen with equal 
delight and amazement an hiſtorian of 
this ſort, when public matter has been 


ſcanty, expatiate upon domeſtic facts 
and private occurrences, and giving 
us moſt minute, circumſtantial, and 


impartial accounts of characters and 
perſonages, many of which muſt elſe 
have been involved in everlaſting dark- 
neſs and obſcurity? How will future 


ages be entertained and improved by be- 
ing acquainted that, in the reign of 


GeoRGE the Second, Mr. Quin was the 
beſt performer on Covent-Garden ſtage, 


and Mr. Garrick excelled all his cotem- 
poraries on that of Drury-Lane ;—and 


by being credibly informed who drew 
the beſt portrait of a horſe during that 
period, who was the moſt celebrated 
landſcape painter, and who was famous 
for ſea- pieces; who, in ſhort, was the 


ableſt ſtateſman at St. James s, and who 
at the ſame time was the moſt eminent 


ftatuary in Piccadilly, Though peace 


os ſhould 
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happily effected in a work, which pro- 


N 
Mould be proclaimed with France and 


Spain to-morrow morning, ſuch a ge- 


ius as this will be enabled to keep pace 
with the times, and to continue his hiſ- 


tory, (by his preſent act and deed, or 
by his laſt will and teſtament) with due 
gravity and dignity, from month to 
month, from week to week, or, (if he 
pleaſes) from day to day, as long as 
Kings ſhall reign, parliaments ſhall 
fit, the liberal or mechanic arts ſubſiſt, 
and play-houſes and news-papers are in 


But that all this ſhould be 


feſſes to retrench the ſuperfluities of others, 


is the circumſtance that gloriouſly diſtin- 


guiſhes our hiſtorian from every latitudi- 


marian writer whatſoever | 


It is much to be wiſhed that every 
author of weight, as well antient as mo- 
dern, (whom, could the reader afford 
to purchaſe him in the groſs, his ſhoul- 
ders could ſcarce carry away) were re- 
printed and introduced to the public 

with 
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with theſe advantages. What an un- 
ſpeakable pleaſure, for example, would 
It give all well-wiſhers to literature, to 
behold the elaborate works of the ſchool- 
men, (you may ſee an exact lift of them 


at the end of Sanderſon's Logic ;—no 


diſparagement, by the bye, to Sanderſon ) 
or the Heroic Poems of our indefatigable 


countryman, Sir R——d Bl----km---e, 


(who, by another by the bye, wrote more 
lines than Homer, Virgil, and Milton put 
together) printed in a ſeries of weekly 
numbers, -and put in a regular track to 


be handed down from booukſeller and 


bookſeller to reader and reader, in a con- 
tinued chain of reaſoning, and in an end- 
leſs flow of harmony, till poſſibly time 
itſelf ſhall be no more. will detain 
the reader no longer upon this pleaſing 
topic, (4. e. to thoſe whom it may con- 
cern) than while I obviate one plauſible 
objection to the project upon the carpet, 


which is this; — that all the paper-mills 


in the kingdom will ſcarce ſatisfy the 
1 de- 
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demands for ſheets of all kinds which it 


mult inevitably occaſton.---But this ob- 
jection, as ingenious, to ſpeak frankly, 
as it is, vaniſhes away before this ſingle 
. conſideration---that there will ever be 


unfortunate as well as ſucceſsful adven- 


turers in literature; and that, whether 
the age be golden, ſilver, brazen, iron, 
leaden, or wooden, the rags of poor wri- 


ters will afford the ſub/tantial a conſtant. 


fupply of paper. 


H AKP. IX. 
IWherein the Author enters upon his life 


and travels. 


TI OOM for a rambler {or elſe Pl 


run over ye) that ever was, 1s, 


and will be ſo. My life is a continued 


ramble, from my cradle to my grave ; 


was ſo, for what I know, before I was 


born, and will be ſo after am dead 
and rotten — the hiſtory of which 1 
2 have 
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have been ſweating at the beſt part of 


theſe ſeven years ; and having now with 


great pains and induſtry, charge and 
care, rendered it complete, and ready 
for the preſs, I now ſend out this firſt 


volume by way of poſtilion, to ſlap- daſn 
and ſpatter all about him, (if the critics 
come in his way) in order to make el- 
bow- room for all the reſt of his little 


brethren who are to come after: my 
name is Chriſtopher Wag ſtaff----alias---- 


your humble ſervant twas juſt up- 


on my tongue's end, if it had been out, 


I'd have bit it off. 

Thus you ſee I am a rambling name 
as well as thing, that all may be of a 
piece which belongs to me. 
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EH AK F. X. 


In which the author is nearer ſetting ont 


upon his Journey than he was in the laſt 
chapter. 


Rambled from the beginning of the 


world, if not a great deal ſooner. 
The eſſences of things are eternal, as 
the learned ſay, and my firſt ramble was 


indeed out of eſſence into exiſtence, from 


a being u in my cauſes, into actual be- 


ing. 


But not to mount the argument above 


my reader's head, leſt I ſhould crack 


both that and my own—let it ſuffice, 
that my ſoul, for ought l know, has been 
rambling the beſt part of theſe 6060 
years, if thoſe are in the right of it who 


hold the pre-exiſtence, and that all ſouls | 


were made at once. 


However—for my body, I can make 


affidavit of it that it has been rambling 


ſo long and ſo far before my foul ſtum- 


bled 


1431 
bled upon it, that I loſe the track and 
can go no farther. All matter is in mo- 


tion, and therefore perpetually chang'd 
and alter'd now in how many ſhapes 
that little handful which makes up my 


ſoul's luggage has been formerly dreſſed, 
VII promiſe you, I'Il not undertake to 


tell ye. 


As great a coward as 1 am, there may 


have none 1 know not how many par- 


ticles of a lion into my compoſition 


as ſmall as my body is, my great grand- 
father might be made out of a whale or 


an elephant. You remember the ſtory 


of the dog that killed the cat, that eat 
the rat, &c.—for I love to illuſtrate 


philoſophical problems with common in- 
ſtances for the uſe of the leſs-knowing 
part of the world, why juſt ſo here. 


To prove---I may have a piece of a roar- 


ing lion rambled into me,---How can 
any man alive know but as long ago as 
the holy war, ſome one or other of my 
anceſtors waited on King Richard into 

2 aleſtine, 
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Paleſtine, and was there with him when 
he killed the lion. This gentleman 


might have a dog,---this dog being hun- 


gry, might fall a tearing the guts of 


this lion, ſome part of whoſe body muſt. 


paſs into the dog's, as well as another 


only through it. This dog might come 


home with the gentleman again, and at 
length coming to ſome untimely end, 

his noble carcaſs did perhaps lie rot- 
ting in a corner of the field---which very 


place being fattened with his corrupted 


carcaſs, might produce ſome tufts of 
larger graſs than ordinary, wherein un- 


doubtedly would be included ſome par- 


ticles of the poor deceaſed creature, 


which particles might very eaſily be de- 


voured by ſome fat ox, or weather, 
graſing there, allured by the length and 
beauty: of the graſs, and ſo become part 


of this ſheep or ox---and they again, be- 


ing brought to the ſpacious table of ſome 


of my worthy anceſtors, might commu- 
nicate the ſame ſubtle parts of the graſs, 


the 
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the ſheep, the ox, the dog, the lion, 
to their trenchers, thence to their mouth, 
ſtomach, blood,---and in two removes 
more, to their ſon and heir, ſo from ge- 


neration to generation, *till at laſt, all 


centered in the lion- like Chriſtopher. 
—— This I ſay may be, and graver 
folks than me have made a huge ſplut- 
ter with ſuch a kind of buſineſs ;—— 
I could as eaſily prove one leg of me 


may have rambled out of a whale, 


and a piece of my left hip from the 
ſhoulder blade of an elephant, for 
might not ſome of my grandfathers be 
left in Greenland (we have been travel- 


lers of old) and there forced to eat whale- 


fritters? Or not to go ſo far; who knows 
but after the elephant was burnt in the 
booth, (I tell no lies, every body knows 
this is true) the dirt and rubbiſh might 
be thrown out into the fields, where pcas 
might be afterwards ſown, and ſo a 
Piece of the elephant might be brought 
home to Mr. Wagſtaff*s table in a diſh 
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green peas ?---but for the truth of this, 


I appeal to Stocks. market, and all the 


neighbours. 

And ſo 'm got home int - but 
muſt immediately take a journey to Gra- 
ham, my well- beloved town of Graff ham, 


where I find myſelf in my mother's belly, 


—Juſt rambled out of nothing, or next 
to it; being then nothing like what Fam 
now; but a little live thing, hardly as 
big as a nit. Should I tell you, as the 
virtuoſi do, that I was ſhaped at firſt like 
a tadpole, and that I remember very 


well, when my tail rambled off, and a 
pair of little legs ſprung out in the room 
of it; nay, ſhould I proteſt I pulled out 


my note-book, and flap-daſh'd it down 
the very minute after it happen'd, — let 
me ſee—ſo many days, hours, and ſe- 
conds after conception; yet this infidel 
world would hardly believe me; and 
therefore Fil advance nothing but what 
carries demonſtration in the teeth on't, 
and will make them believe: in ſpight of 


their 
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their noſes :—1I ſay then, that as ſoon as 


my mother quick'd, I began to ramble 


with a witneſs—were ſhe alive ſhe'd ſwear 
it,—However, not to trouble the world 


with a company of not-very ſweet depo- 


ſitions, to that purpoſe (for be it known 


I'm no Prince of Wales) *tis an infallible 
mark that I was alive, becauſe l am ſo 


—and am ready to enter the liſts with 
any who ſhall diſpute to the contrary. 


But there did I keep ſuch a toſſing and 
tumbling, friſking and rambling, and 


ſhifting ſides, and turning about from 


one place to Cother, that after nine 


months, my mother could endure it no 


longer, but out ſhe turns me, and abroad 


I rambled into the wide world. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


An excellent ſentimental chapter 2 the ſome 


hand. 


upon't, could not for my blood reſolve 
what to do. I had, to confeſs the truth, 


prepar'd a great many ſparkling notions, 


pleaſant fancies, neat thoughts, and 
whole buſhels of flowers to welcome my 
coming into the world. Z 


1 had collected many a fine paſſage, 
and well-turned period, concerning lite, 
and all the conveniences, inconveniences, 
pleaſure and pain of it, which could not 


have fail'd of miniſtring abundant diver- 


ſion and profit to the well-diſpoſed read- 


er.— But how to lug it in,—ay, there's 
all the craft, - what's a man the better 
for having two hogſheads—at the door ? 
for look ye now, and do but conſider 

| — "nw 


OW here Re I moſt abominably 
puzzled, and if my freedom Jay 
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| my caſe, I could cry I'm fo plagued 


and tormented to talk of life, and all 
thoſe pretty things that I intended, - how 
J lookt abroad when ! firit ſaw the light, 
by the light of nature, and laughed in 
my nurſe's face: I ſay, to talk of this 
when one was dead-born, looks a little 
like a figure in rhetoric, called nonſence, 
—and yet where to ſtick it in, if I flip 
this opportunity, I can't for my life 
imagine: — ha! 1 have found the way, — 

1 have ir—1 won't take ten pounds for 


: my thought ; mark ye me, Mr. Read- 


er, —Þll ſuppoſe I was born alive - for 
Ka know a man may ſuppoſe what he 
will I may ſuppoſe myſelf a conjurer, 
or a rhinoceros ; and upon that ſuppoſal, 
I can moſt hand ſomely and expeditiouſly 
drive in all the rambling thoughts I have 
a mind to utter ;—ſuppoſing then, that 
1 liv'd two or three hours after I was 
dead-born, and then died again. 
O life! life! what a whim thou art! 
thou art a perfect n 
Vol. . E knows 
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knows what to make of thee; — thou 
art one tedious ramble from nothing to 
ſomething, tho' that ſomething is next 
to nothing.---Life is a troubled, trouble- 
ſome, and tempeſtuous ſea, a meer 1r:7 
ocean ; we take ſhipping at our birth ; 
with tears we fail over it; care, fear, 
ſorrow, hope, (ſometimes worſe than all 
the other three) are the whirlwinds that 
blow us thro? it; and at laſt, with ſighs 
and groans, we land at the port of death. 

There's a group of figures for you, 
Mr. Critic : whether they are metaphors, 
or hyperboles, or ironies, or what not, 
ſignifies nothing. Did you ever hear, 
or read any thing like them? What was 
it Seneca ſaid when he went into the. hot 
bath ? *Tis no matter—I ſcorn your 
words----I don't ſteal from Seneca, —a 
poor heathen philoſopher as he was. We 
have had as good heathens as he could be 
for the ſoul of him. How often have I 

thought on the advice of the Indians to 
their new. born children -Infant! thou 


comeſt 
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„„ 
comeſt into the world to ſuffer! ſuffer 
and hold thy peace. 


CHAP. XII. 


More ſentiments, or ſomething like it. 


A HE reader will think me a meer 


 Thracian thus to celebrate my own 


_ nativity with tears. But I cannot avoid 


it, whene'er I reflect what a naſty world 
I then came into; how crowded with 
fools and knaves; how much pain for 
a little taſte of what we call pleaſure z--- 


ho the greateſt part of it is an arrant 


cheat, and a miſchievous one beſides ;--- 
how little a while we generally ſtay in it, 


and yet how unfit we go out of it ;---all 


theſe reflections are ſo ſtrongly imprinted 
on my mind, that indeed I wonder how 
I could be perſwaded to come abroad 
into light; and had not the innate love 
] had for rambling, even before I knew 


what either that or myſelf was, inveigled 


E 2 


me 
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me on, I might poſſibly have ſtaid as 
long in my mother's lodgings, as the 
phyſicians tell us the child of a certain 
French woman did, who went ſixteen 
years before ſhe was delivered. 

Yet all this whining, whimpering, 
and hanging an — vill do no good, — 
turn out I muſt; and abroad I rambled 
on the 4th day of May, A. D. 1659. 
Then, then was the time, when the good 
women brought my father the joyful 
news of a ſon and heir, after he had for 
five years deſpaired of them both. 

The reader won't be ſo unconſcionable 
ſure, to think I ſhould give him an ac- 
count of what pleaſant ſparkling diſ- 
courle paſſed between the goſſips and the 
midwite, —-how they read my fortunes, 
and gave their judgments; how the 
burnt claret rambled about, and the poor 
groaning cheeſe, gammons of bacon, 
and neat's tongues ſuffer'd for t—no,— 
that I can't, nor won't do, for theſe rea- 
ſons — 


Fir [t, 
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_ Firſt, becauſe *twere below the gra- 
vity of ſuch a diſcourſe. 

Secondly, becauſe they made ſuch a 

hideous noiſe, I could not tell a word 


they ſaid. 


Thirdly, becauſe I had not my pen 


and ink about me, to take notes, (for 


] don't find in the regiſter, that I was 
born witk one in my hand; tho? as you 
have been told already, I think I've had 
one there almoſt ever ſince) and I dare 
not burden my memory with ſo many 
paſſages, or write what I am not well 
aſſured is truth. But to omit ſix or ſe- 
ven and twenty reaſons between, for bre- 
vity's ſake, one and thirtiethly, beloved, 
becauſe I was dead born, and can't re- 


member one word on't to ſave my life. 


Well, methinks I have been dead an 


unreaſonable while—ſtrike up fiddler, as 


in the rehearſal, for I can lie no longer. 
Away rambled my nurſe, good woman, 
and my father and I to a certain quackeſs 
in the next pariſh, in a coach —— 


3 3 5 Vea, | 


in her under-pocket, very near her 


A] 
Vea, —1 ſay in a coach, for, by Mr. 
s leave, a cart was neither handy 
nor 8 leave that for him if 
there's occaſion, - and ſo there's bob for 
bob, not but that I honour and love the 


gentleman with all my heart; but 
one good turn requires another,---hang 


him that will not be merry with his 
friend, and ſuch as give jokes muſt 
take them : So---I have rambled out of 
the way myſelf, and almoſt loſt c cart and 
coach too. 

Soho !----coachman----ftop and take 
up one of the company,---well over- 
taken; now I'm in again,---and away 


they carried me, as I was ſaying, to the 
learned old woman at the next pariſh, 
who claps her bottle to my little muzzle. 
Had I been alive, I could ne'er have for- 


got how warm *twas with being carried 


painful haunches ; but to let that paſs, 
it did the feat. I came peeping into the 
world again. 


Next 
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Next I rambled into my chair with 


wheels, then into my leading ſtrings, 


thence into breeches, to the extravagant 
Joy of my trembling poſteriors—for now 


I thought my father muſt ſay, by your 


leave ſon Chriſtopher, ſhould he come to 


clench his inſtructions at the wrong end; 


and what happened after this, you ſhall 
know if you will let me take breath, 
and meet you again at the next chapter. 


CHAP. XII. 


Containing a dialogue between a deaf and 


dumb man. The reader muſt gueſs the 
editors motive for inſerting this chapter 
err. 


HEWI — That muſt be nonſence 
however. Pray, Sir, is this 
to be a dialogue between one or two? 


My ftars!—I verily believe, not one 
reader in a thouſand, upon a moderate 


computation, can conjecture the drift of 
1 his 


E | 
his author. Sir, I muſt aver to the 
everlaſting overthrow of that inſolent 
queſtion, {and I do ſo in the double ca- 
pacity of an author, and a naturaliſt) 
that tale is not eſſential to converſation. 

Will you give me leave for once to ſup- 
poſe an ox, an aſs, a cock, a bull, or a 
gooſe, to have each as good an intellectual 
lining to his head as —— you apprehend 
me ? In this caſe, you know, either of 
theſe worthy animals would be capable, 
by ſigns or ſounds, of bandying an ar- 
gument with as ſhrewd a philoſopher as 
Duns (or, as ſome read it, Dunce) Sco- 
tus. This, my dear friend, is the dumb 
man's apology ; and therefore let him 
ſit on one ſide of the fire, and the deaf 
man on the other, and the dialogue 
ſhall begin in manner and form follow- 
. . 

Deaf man. Well, Jack, I love to ſee, 
and, as well as I can, to hear your ſen- 
timents upon any ſubject. Is not Tr1s- 
TRAM OHANDY an odd dog? 


The 


ESY-1 

The dumb man nodded. 
Deaf man. He has wit. 
Nod gn 

Deaf man. And humour. 

Another nod. 
Deafman. I think there are ſome fine 
ſtrokes in him. 

The dumb man pointed to a peg by the 
door, upon which hung a plain furtout 
coat with a velvet cape, and a gold but- 
ton and loop at the collar. 
Deaf man. But then his regard to deli 
cacy and decorum. 
The dumb mam ſhook his head. 

Deaf man. You will allow, however, 
on the whole, that the performance 1s 
calculated for the intereſt of virtue. 

Dumb man. Um — ——ph. 

Deaf man. Don't yon imagine the ſer- 
mon was introduced for this purpoſe ? 
Dumb man. Hah! hah ! hah ! hah! 
Deaf men. Why, conſidered as a de- 
tached piece, it is a very good diſcourſe. 
The dumb man nodded twice. 


Deaf 
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Deaf man. I ſuppoſe you are doubtful 
whether the book was made for the ſer- 
mon, or the ſermon for the book ? 

The dumb man's reply was com- 
pounded of the purring of a cat, and the 
orunting of a pig. 

Deaf man. Hey | I don” t Nour you. 

Dumb man. Bo! „„ 

Deaf man. You will not, I perceive, or 
cannot give me ſatisfaction in the matter. 
However I muſt think TRISTRAM 
SHANDY a molt uſeful and valuable per- 
formance.—— Here the deaf man hic- 


cupped, —the dumb man f-rt-d; and 


two or three friends coming in at that 


inſtant, the dialogue ended. 


CHAP; 
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HAP. XIV. 


In which the reader will find the author 
either reſuming his argument, or taking a 
trip feen e elſe, 


\HIS chapter is like to be kin to 

the chapter of the bull and the 
unicorn in Mahomet's Alcoran —a ramble 
from the very ſubject; which I won't 
promiſe ye you ſhall meet again after 
you have once left it; at leaſt I can aſ- 
ſure you, I find it neceſſary to expati- 
ate; for as the fellow ſaid in Quixote, 
who blew up a dog like a bladder, dye 
think *tis nothing to write a book ? 

I might probably have told you the 
entertainment my nurſe and I made one 
another, before I left her tuition, in the 
laſt chapter—but O! my mother! O!. 
my deareſt muz! why did you leave 
me? why did you go ſo ſoon, fo very 
Joon away ?—— Nurſes are careleſs, ſad 

careleſs 
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„„ „ 
careleſs creatures; and, alas! young 
Chriſtopher may get a knock in his cra- 
dle, if you die and leave him to ſhift 
for himſelf : your death leads me to the 
houſe of weeping ;—it ſpoils all my 
paſtimes, diſſipates all my humour, kills 
all my maggots, perſecutes me, deſ- 
troys me, makes a martyr of me, and 
ſets my very brains a rambling again, 


as much as my feet have ever been.— 


But what does all this avail? - could 1 
get all the 1riſþ Howlers between Carick- 
fergus and Yother fide of Dublin to hoot 
and hollow over her grave, they'd ne- 
ver bring her to life again,---for ſhe is 
dead. II forgot all this while to tell 
you that ; forgive, reader, the extra- 
vagance of my grief, which leads my 
fancy, and my memory along with it; 
and then judgment, we know, has ſuch 
a dependance upon both, that in plain 
Engliſh, I wiſh 1 don't turn a mere na- 


tural :---| tell you again ſhe's dead--- 


what would you have? my mother is 
dead, 
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dead; and worſe can't happen unleſs 


Judith die---but alas---ſhe was then but 


an egg---or my father,---and he too is 
departed. But alas | grief is tedious to 
any beſides thoſe who feel it, who take 
a pleaſure even in thus tormenting them 
ſelves, Not, therefore, to acquaint the 
reader with her trances, extaſies, and 
wondrous viſions in the other world, 
where ſhe took lodgings for three days ; 
and then out of tenderneſs, rambled back 
again to ſee me her dear Chriſtopher, 
(the very thought of which does yet— 
well, — but I'm a man) which is ſuffi- 
ciently known to be true by all thoſe 
that knew her—not, I ſay, to force any 
thing on a man's belief, which he him- 
{elf has not an inclination to ſwallow, 
l' only tell you in brief, that my dear 
mother ſickened and dy'd, and came to 
life again, juſt as they were putting her 
into the coffin to bury her, and lived a 
fortnight ; and then ſickened and dy'd 
again, and was buricd in good earneſt, 
and 
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and almoſt broke my heart, and my fa- 
ther's ; though, little wretch that I was, 
I hardly then knew my loſs, nor does 
the world yet know it; but it ſhall, 
and that ſoon too.—— She was born, 
I won't tell you where; for Pm 
ill-natured with my ſorrows : the daugh- 
ter of J won't tell you who; for 
if I prove otherwiſe than well, there 
will be a good family diſgraced :—if 
you aſk what ſhe was, that VII tell you. 
She was the paragon of perfection, and 
loadſtone of all eyes and hearts. She 
was the pattern of wives, queen of mo- 
thers, beſt of friends, and indeed, as 
my father uſed to fay truly of her, had 
all the virtues of her ſex in her little fin- 
ger ;—what had ſhe then think ye all 
her body over? To fay more than all, 
ſhe was a very Judith, only a few years 
older, and well worthy to be the mother 
of Chriſtopher Wagſtaff, were he but as 
worthy to be her ſon. —Nay—but ſhe 
ſhan't think to eſcape without ſome verſes 
on 
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on her death.—No, all my relations ſhall 
know what tis to have a poet kin to*em. 


she did—ſhe did—T ſaw her mount the ſky, 
And with new whiteneſs paint the galaxy ; 
Heaven her methought with all its eyes did view, 
And yet acknowledg'd all its eyes too few. 
Methought I ſaw in crouds bleſs'd ſpirits meet, 
And with loud welcomes her arrival greet. 
Which, could they grieve, had gone with prief 
away, 
To ſee a ſoul more white, more pure than they. 
Earth was unworthy ſach a prize as this ; 
Only a while heav'n let us ſhare the bliſs.—&c. 


There are a great many more of em, 
but I don't love to gorge the reader, 
whom I rather chuſe always to leave 
with a reliſh for his next meal: Pl only 
borrow his patience, and a friend's wit 


for an epitaph, and then let her reſt till 


ſhe and I awake together. 


Here lies maſter J/agſtaff*s mother: 
Death !--*&*re thou killeſt ſuch another, 
Fair 
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Fair and good and wiſe as ſhe, 
Time ſhall throw a dart at thee. 


Well but I ſay no more :—and now 


being about to leave my beloved Graff- 


Ham, I can't but give you and poſterity 


ſome account of it, as my famous pre- 


deceſſor Coriat did of Od:omb, which in- 

deed does ſtrangely agree with the place 
of my nativity but the excellencies of 
it being too large to be contain'd in a 
corner, or crowded up in a piece of a 
chapter, they ſhall have a whole one to 
themſelves, that immediately following. 


CHAP. XV. 


ROM henceforward, reader, don't 

expect I ſhould give every diſtinct 
ramble a diſtinct chapter, for truly I 
can't afford it any longer; for the chap- 


ters being heavy things, and the rambles 


briſk, little, airy ones, the laſt run away 
ſo faſt, and ſcamper about at ſuch a 


mad 
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65 
mad rate, that the firſt, do what they 
can, can't kcep pace with them, being 


beſides a great many, one ſtill begetting | 


another, and running all different ways 
from one another. 


3 I han't forgot thee - no - ſooner 
ſnall my toes forget the uſe of ram- 


bling, my fingers of writing, or my 
teeth of eating. I am reſolved to write 


thy memoirs with all the accuracy poſ- 


ſible, both for thy ſake and my own. 
Firſt and mainly indeed that after 


ages may know where I was born, and 
what place was ſo happy as to claim my 


nativity; for | would not leave Graff- 


ham, Knightſbridge, Cheſham, London, 


Boſton, Paris, Amſterdam, and halt a 


hundred places more a quarrelling for 


me to fifry generations hence, as the 


cities of Greece did for Homer. 
Graff ham was the place—but what 


was this Graff ham! I'll tell you if you'll 
have patience ; but have a care of envy. 


Vor. I. 5 Several 


O but Graff ham my dear Groff- 
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Several excellencies there are from 
whence any place is wont to be com- 
mended by authors, few or none of which 
but exactly agree to that of my nativity; 
—and the firſt of them is —air—that 
_ diſh we feed on every minute, and that 
without ſurfeiting, unleſs it gets into the 
Bead or belly; and with this nature has 
ſo obliged the town of Groff bam, that 
ſhe has no need to ſend for bottled air 
home, or to drive her natives abroad to 
a healthier place than her own, when 
out of order. 
The fecond thing that doth even no- 
bilitate our little pariſh, is their wool. 
Now you know what ſplutter formerly 
there was about this ſubject. An honeſt 
fellow had got him a flock of fat wea- 
thers, and to keep *em ſafe, ſecured ' em in 
a garden, juſt on the outſide of his houſe. 
But all wou'd not do; for the Argonauts, 
a company of ſheepſtealers as they were, 
having ſmelt out where they graſed, 
ſeiſed upon 'em all; and for what rea- 


fon 
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fon or cauſe, think you, but for the ex- 
cellency of the wool, as well as the ſweet- 
neſs of the mutton ? — But hold, I have 
more to ſay concerning this ſame buſi- 
neſs. Tou have heard of Miletus I'm 
ſure, you I mean, my learned readers, 
though you can't tell where to find it 
now, — one of the moſt famous cities of 
Greece, mother that ſhe was of eighty 
_ colonies ; nor was ſhe leſs renowned for 
the fineneſs of her wool than for the 
ſtatelineſs of her buildings. 
They may talk of the royal purple, 
and precious ſcarlet, and Tyrian dye, 
and I know not what fiddle-faddles — but 
what colour amongſt them all can com- 
pare with that of wool, and native in- 
nocence ? and for that truſt Graff ham, 
ſhow for ſhow, againſt all the world: 
here's that ſhall challenge Lemſter, 
Cotſwold, and all the wolds and downs 
in England, as white as honour, chaſ- 
tity, and virtue, and as pure as the 
body and ſoul of the beautiful Judith. 
N F 2 = The 
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The third article is, the tallneſs, alti- 
tude, or maypoloſity of our church and 


ſteeple, erected ſo Joitily (as how can it 


chuſe ? being at the top of a hill) as that 
it appears the very metropolitan of all 
the little villages, which like handmaids 
wait at awful diſtance about us. What 


care I for their ſteeple-crown*d Pharos 


that look'd a hundred miles round---or 
the monumental mum-glaſs, that pretty 
ſtrippling of twenty-four years? growth, 
which, as the fellow ſaid of the ſhip, 


if it grows at this rate *till it is a hun- 


dred years old, what a monſter will it 


be! Let Bow ſteeple, and Saliſbury ſtee- 


ple, and Grantham ſteeple run to ſeed 
as far as they will, and give the very 
clouds a gliſter, or rather ſuppoſitor, — 
1 ſay Graff ham ſteeple is Graff ham ſtee- 
ple ſtill--and there's and end on't. 

The fourth is, the excellency of the 
foil, which is ſo fat and rich, that it 
doth even flow with milk and honey, 
not to mention curds and buttermilk. 


You. 
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You may think this a poetical rant, but 
"tis as true as 1 ever was at Boſton; for 


I remember very well, my father kept 


ſeven cows in glebe field, beſides a red 
cow in the cloſe behind the parſonage- 
houſe, and a bull in the common into 


the bargain ; and *tis hard luck if out of 


all of them we had not milk enough 
without ſcoring up behind the door. 
Next for the variety of our ſweet and 
wholſome ſprings, diſtributed by the 
prudent artifice of old dame nature in- 
to ſundry convenient places of our pa- 


laces ; ſome iſſuing out of an opaque 


concave, as if once the nymphs kept 
court in the inſide ; others dribbling 
down daintily from the worn face of an 
old rock, whoſe blubbered cheeks were 
always troubled with a rheumatiſm ; 
ſome again juſt peeping in ſuch wiſe 


out of the ground through a company 


of pebbles, you'd think *em only the 
ſweat of the earth, *till growing ſtill 
{ſtronger and ſtronger, at laſt they in- 
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creaſe to that. bulk, that by intercepting; 
the chryſtal waves, and by circumob- 
jecting clods of earth and hurdles, the 
country ſwains made thereof a albema- 
tical engine called a ſheep-pond. 

Now the ſixth thing, for which our 
town of Greff ham is remarkably recom- 
mendable, is, their famous breed of 
horſes. O with what inexpreſſible con- 
tent and ſatisfaction have I obſerved 


thoſe docile animals hearken to the ſweet 


inſtructions of their ruſtical curators ! 
Shall I ever forget thoſe raviſhing ac- 
cents, ---ree---gee---hoe---and the reit of 
*em ? Well---theſe horſes are certainly 
very tractable creatures, eſpecially our 


Graff hamites, and deſerve, for aught I 


know, to be placed in the ſkies, as well 
as either Pegaſus or Pacolet. But now 


we talk of horſes, what think you of 


that famous Grecan horſe, called Buce- 
 phalus the Great, the true pad of the 
ſcarce greater Alexander ?—and yet theſe 
brave creatures be not always the wiſeſt, 

ü for 
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for that ſilly animal was frighted at his 


own ſhadow, and flung, and flounc'd 
about like a mad thing; - whereas to 


my knowledge *tis not a ſmall matter 


will fright our more generous Graff ham 


ſteeds, which are ſo far from inclinations 


to ſcampering, that I have ſcen them 
ſtand as indifferent and careleſs under 
whip, ſpur, ſtaff, and wand, as if they 
were above the brutal methods of force 


and violence; and I'd fain know what 
horſe is fit for a war-horſe, if not ſuch 
an one as will not ſtir an inch though he 


feels a lump of ſteel in the very guts 


of him! 2 


CHA FP. XVI. 


UT more than horſes, wells, ſprings, 
Tivers, churches, ſteeples, and all, 


1s that moſt amiable unity, peace, amity, 


and love, which, time out of mind, has 
made its halcyon-neſt in my fine town of 


Graffham, Who ever heard of armies 


2 i againſt 


72 
againſt armies there, as in Rome, Feruſa- 
lem, Paris, and many greater cities that 


are old and big enough to have more 


wit? Or to come nearer home, — do 


we uſe to quarrel for ſhrieves, lord- 


mayors, and common- council men, and 


call thou rogue, and thou fool? — No 


catch us at that and hang us.—Do but 
ſee how infectious the foul great places 
are. There's Brentford now, which one 


would think were a peaceable duſty place 


enough, and yet every body has heard 
of the three kings of Brentford at one 
time.—O abominable !—and then whole 
armies incognito at Knightſbridge, and the 
Hammerſmith brigade, and 1 know not 
what :---whereas the oldeſt man in Greff- 
ham never remembers an army there, 


either cegnito or incognito, nor any other 


of their barbarous wicked ways, nor 
ever knew above one king at a time 
ſince the creation of the world ;---tho? 
a parlous petulant fellow, who don't 
hve very many miles off, would per- 
ſuade 
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ſuade us ſimple volk that we have got 


two kings now,---one that his good 


handvalt already, and t' other that muſt 
have it when he can catch 1t,---but one's 
enough at one time, and God fend we 
may have ne'er another theſe hundred 
years. 

One excellency more it has---of which 
very briefly---for---a word to the wiſe--- 
that is---tis the birth place of Chrifto- 
Pher Wag ftaff. — And O that he could 
but have ſtay'd there, that they ſtill 
might have been happy in one an- 
other! 

See, reader, what a value I have foe 
it; my love for my country even checks 


my love to rambling ; and indeed all 


great generous ſouls, though they, like 


the ſun, have a kind aſpect towards all 


the world, yet, like him too, they fa- 
vour ſome beloved place more than 
others ; if they love their particular pa- 
rents, their country, which 1s the com- 
mon parent of all, challenges ſtill more 

their 
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their love ;---and in both caſes, not on- 


ly gratitude and intereſt, but even na- 
ture knits the bond ; and it muſt be a 
very high injury indeed, if it is any at 
all, which ought to diſſolve the laſt, 


though the firft ſhould ceaſe : for as that 


witty rogue Lucian, the very Roger of 
his age, fſays---but *tis Greek, and I will 
not venture any farther leſt I ſhould ſlip 


in over head and ears before Pm aware, 
(and then how ſhall I get out again). 
Then what ſays honeſt Cato? In ſhort, 
the very ſmoak of our own country 


is more dear, and looks brighter than 
the fire of another. [There's ſenſe for 
ye now, in Eugliſb, Greek, and Latin; 
or ſhall be before Þ ve done.] 

O Graff ham, Graff bam! I ſay ſtill, 


let all the world ſay what they will, 


my country is the beſt country, the 
ſweeteſt country, the braveſt, rareſt, 
gaudickt country all the world over. 


Let the Laplander admire his own airy 
fields and wild habitation, which none 


but 
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but the devil and he would dwell in; — 
I fay give me Graff ham; let the French- 
man ſay nature never made a country ſo 


happy as his own—let him live upon 
grapes and frogs ; let the [talian praiſe 
his ſallads; and the Dutchman his her- 
ring -O but give me a ſurloin of Graff- 


Bam beef, — there's beef, - there's fat, 
there's pig and -pork,---cut and come 
again.--- Well, there's ne'er a Great Turk 


of 'em all, neither he at Conſtantinople, 


nor tother at Paris, that lives half fo 


well as our churchwardens of Graff- 


ham._— I know it---never tell me,--- 
it has not its fellow again :---your Welch 
leeks,---- Iriſh potatoes, Corniſh ſumades, 
Scots cakes,---rocks, hills, mines, ſloughe, 
and bogs, what are they all? Let 


'em all cry their own land is beſt, -I 
won't much quarrel with *em for that, 
ſo they*ll confeſs mine is better :---I have 
always lov'd my country much more 
than my life. So (generous were the 


| brave old Romans, ſo fortunate withal 
they 


[76] 


----they were indeed, as Juvenal ſays 


greatly of one of *em, magni animi pro- 
digi , even prodigal of their great ſouls, 
and laviſh of their lives, (perfect Wag- 
flaffs) when their dear country wanted 
em. One throws himſelf amidſt his 


enemies; tother leaps headlong into 


the midſt of a fiery gulph, Curtius all 
arm*d to the black breach did ride---where 
alas! ah! where ſhall we find the like 


now, except at Graff ham? I can't hold 
in this hard- mouth'd muſe, (I mult get 


a curb-bridle for her) but ſhe will run 
away with me upon this ſubje-&, and 
good b' ye, reader; for you are not like 


to ſet fight on me again, till the next 


chapter. And then you may depend 
upon it, you ſhall have more of my 
company as I find you like it. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


The editor humbly begs leave to give the au- 


thor the lie, by inſerting two extraordinary 
chapters here himſelf. 


Very judicious and penetrating cri- 
tic has obſerved, that there is not 


near ſo much imitation in the literary 


world as gentlemen are apt to imagine. 
And this he makes out ſufficiently by a 
great variety of remarks and illuſtrations, 
reſpecting principally epic and dramatic 


poetry, and the natural ſimilarity or co- 


incidence of ideas, ſentiments, &c. and 
conſequently of deſign, imagery, and 
expreſſion, between Homer and the an- 
cient writers of tragedy, and their nu- 
merous ſucceſſors in the epopee and the 
drama. — I had once a ſtrong inclination 


to have produced a competent number 


of paſſages from this very ingenious per- 
formance ; 5 and that for theſe reaſons; 


firſt, 


42, 9 
firſt, becauſe quotations are of great uſe 
to prove an author's reading; and ſe- 
condly, becauſe they very commodiouſly 
help to fill a page, 1 might ſay a volume. 
But as this diſſertation doth not extend 


itſelf to that particular ſpecies of writing, 


which we call humourous, any farther 
that as its general principles may be ap- 
plied thereunto, I ſhall no farther avail 
myſclf of it than may be for the benefit, 
and to the conſolation of many of thoſe 

to whom theſe preſents ſhall come. 
Cervantes 1s, | believe, almoſt univer- 
ſally conſidered as the prince and father 
of the miner hiſtorians; for ] am willing 
to yield the preference, in point of dig- 
nity, tho* not of uſe, to the writers of 
ſtate hiſtory, the tranſcribers of dull an- 
nals, and intelligencers of meer matters 
of fact. You ſhall not hear the name 
of Joſeph Andrews, Tom Jones, Triſtram 
Shandy, or Chriſtopher Wag ſtaff, men- 
tioned in company, or (which is the ſame 
thing) among critics, but you will be 
ſtunn'd 
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ſtunn'd with a comclamation of voices 
all united in one damning declaration, 


that they ſtole from, are beholden to, 


and are aſſes in compariſon of, that moſt 
excellent and conſummate original, Don 
Quixote. Now ] cannot but look upon 
this as unfair uſage. For tho' I rea- 


dily grant the ingenious Spaniſh author 
to have been a very quaint, ſhrewd, and 


odd fellow, (it is hard indeed if not one 


of the three adjectives will fit him exactly) 
yet I can no more allow all mirth, hu- 
mour, and drollery to be deducible from 
him as from their chief ſource and foun- 


tain, than 1 can ſuppoſe he invented 
laughing. W hat a certain poet ſays 


of love, (not of his own head, for it is 


in a tranſlation) that 
Love is all in all, and 1s in all the ſame 

| take the liberty to ſay of nature, — 
Nature is all in all, and is in all the ſame. 

Or, in plain proſe, thus —ladas, 

thoughts, cogitations, crotchets, con- 


ceits, and whatever other term be fairly 


ſyno- 
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ſynonymous with or analogous to them, 
have the ſame common cauſes, origins, 
and foundations in an Engliſhman, a 
Frenchman, a Spaniard, a Savoyard, or a 
Dutchman : albeit (no bad old word that) 
they aremore forcibly and deeply imprint- 
ed on ſome minds, no matter by what, 
(I can't ſtay now to examine the reaſons 
why) than they are on others. As far 
as theſe ideas, &c. (I find I am entering 
deeply into the argument) are correſ- 
ponſive to, and connected with nature, 
they are juſt in themſclves, and are agree- 
able, at leaſt are not diſguſting, when 
communicated thro” the vehicle of ſpeech 
to one's acquaintance, friends, or neigh- 
bours.—Exemplify, my dear philoſo- 
pher, exemplity.—Have patience—(is 
It not one of the cardinal virtues?) and 
I will. —Suppoſe a man ſhould tell you, 
he was fancying he ſaw a porter tumbling 
into Fleet-ditcb, or a horſe galloping 
acroſs Saliſbury-plain,—there would be 
no intellectual damage in the caſe ; but 
ſhould 
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Mould he ſay he imagined he ſaw a poſt- 
boy riding an elephant thro? the clouds, 
or a graſshopper {kipping up the cupola 
of St. Paul's, with a Cheſhire cheeſe upon 
his neck ;—you would, 7pſo dicto, con- 
ſign him over to the fraternity at Bed- 


lam.— 
So again, if a man writes a ſtory, 
or draws a character, the only way to 


judge of its merit is to confront it with 
nature; and if the archetype and the 


copy agree, it doth not ſignify three- 
halfpence how many have written ſtories, 
or drawn characters, before him. The 


folly of Kknight-errantry is not more 


ſtrongly delineated in the account of Don 
Qui xote's attacking the windmill under 
the notion of its being a giant, than the 
tenderneſs of good-nature is expreſt in 
Toby Shandy's throwing the fly out at the 
window, which had been tormenting 


him all dinner-time. The ſimplicity of 


Sancho-Pancha, and Corporal Trim may 


be regarded in the ſame light: and tho 
. the 
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the plan of one writer may be more ex- 


tenſive than that of another, his inven- 
tion more quick, his imagination more 
lively, and his colourings ſtronger, and 
conſequently his book more inſtructive, 


more diverting, and more—what not? 


—yet theſe circumſtances do not dero- 
gate from the real juſtneſs or propriety 
of characters, or incidents, &c. in the 
inferior, or denominate him an imitator. 
For if purely to write in the ſame mode 


with another, or even to take ſome ge- 
neral hints from him, doth fix this op- 


probrious ſtamp upon a man, ſurely we 


ſhould never have ſeen any more than 


one epic poem, one tragedy, one come- 
ay, one farce, one hiſtory, one romance, 
one poem, and one ballad in the world. 
| —Indeed when more circumſtances than 
one run almoſt directly parallel in two 
writers, or when in particular places 
an obſervable likeneſs of phraſeology 
occurs in them, the latter may be ſo far 

forth juſtly pronounced to be under obli- 
aations 


what can 55 ſaid in his vindication: 


$i 

gations to his predeceſſor ; and if he 
doth not hiniſelf publickly acknowledge 
thoſe obligations, I confeſs I ſee not 


and I am apt to think, if an indictment 
was laid againſt Triſtram Shandy, Gent. 


by Chriſtopher Wagſtaff, upon this ac- 


count, a Grand Jury of critics would 
find the bill. 


CH AP. XVII. 
A fellow to the laſt. 


Say, Sir, it may be concluded from 
what was ſaid in the laſt chapter, and 
if not, I do however affirm it here, that 
the affectation of originality hath been 
the ruin of many a man's character as a 
writer. The gentleman I was ſpeaking 


of in that chapter ſhews this in ſome _ 


very glaring inſtances. Imitation, as 
he obſerves, may be often neceſſary, and 
even commendable ; whereas (now *tis 


G 2 my 


[ 34] 
my turn to obſerve, and J will do it in 
a pretty manner too) he who thro” falſe 
| ſhame, or wrong apprehenſion, ſtrikes 
out of the high road to Parnaſſus (Par- 
naſſus, ladies, is Latin for reputation) into 
by-ways and blind paths, under a conceit 
of a ſurer or nearer cut; inſtead of get- 
ting to his journey's end, will ſoon be 
loſt in the briars of perplexity, and en- 
tangled among the thorns of confuſion |! 
—] muſt make one more obſervation, 
not quite ſo pretty, but ſomething wiſer 
than the laſt.— All authors ſhould take 
their materials from the ſtore-houſe (ware- 
houſe, if you will,) of nature; and altho' 
in this, as in all commercial caſes, the 
common rule 1s—frſt come firſt ſerved 
yet ſo large is her ſtock and aſſortment 
of goods, that whoever will deal con- 
ſtantly with her, and come to her ſhop 
only, ſhall be well uſed, and furniſned 
with what he wants as cheaply as any of 
her oldeſt cuſtomers.— 1 think the laſt 
chapter ſhould have ended here; and I 

believe 
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believe you will think ſo to (if you are 


methediftically inclined in literary buſineſs) 
before you are got a couple of ſentences 
farther. 
The foregoing remarks are calculated 
for writers only, or at leaſt principally ; 
but as 1 do not apprehend above one 
half of my readers are writers, it may 
be proper to aud ſomething upon the 
ſubject for the benefit of common life 
and converſation. 
muſt know, ought to be the rule of 
talking as well as of writing; or, in 
other words. proprieties, conſiſtencies, 
and analogies, are to be attended to as 
well (confound him for an unreaſonable 
hypercritic who ſays, as much) in what 


we ſay, as in what we print: and yet, 


whether it be owing to down-right igno- 


rance, which ſometimes happens, or to 


the above-mentioned affectation of origi- 
nality and novelty, which, I take it, hap- 
pens much oftener, ſo ſtrange frequently 
are our incoherencies, ſo incongruous 
(3 3 our 
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our ideas, ſo undiftinguiſhable our diſ- 
tinctions, and our /miles ſo unlike, that 


Serpentes avibus geminantur, &c. 


may, for the moſt part, be the ſtanding 


motto to our ordinary confabulations.-— 


Sometimes, *tis true, our ideas are ſo 


luckily correſpondent to their exciting 


objects, you would ſwear all mankind 


Juitly conceived things thro* the ſame _ 
medium of perceptibility I think the 
ſenſe is as good as the found here; but 
if the reader 1s of a different opinion, 
as readers and writers won't always agree, 
let him alter the ſentence, with his pen, 
to his own mind). Suppoſe a woman 
(not a lady) to come acroſs the Park, 
Grofvenor-ſquare, or into Ranelagh, or a 
Play-houſe, or any public place, with 
bandy legs, a hump back, blear eyes, 
and rotten teeth ; in ſhort, ſuppoſe her 
to be as deformed as deformity, both po- 
ſitively and negatively conſidered, could 
make her, what, do you imagine, would 

the 
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the ſpectators ſay ? Would they ſay he 
was like a bat, a hedgehog, a ſpider, an 
owl, a badger, Cc. (tho' perhaps there 
might be ſome traits of reſemblance 
between her and either of theſe crea- 
tures)? (Did you ever ſee an interroga- 
tion- point in a queerer ſituation ?)— Not 
they indeed. —They would all (Pl lay 
ten to five) with one voice, and in one 
breath, as it were, pronounce her to be 
as ugly as the devil. 

Now, let me aſk you, my good friend, 
from what principle of propriety, or 
rule of proportion, you will account for 
It, that theſe very identical perſons, 
ſuppoſing a female as beautiful as either 
of the late Miſs Gunnings to come in their 
way, ſhould cry out in tranſport and 
admiration, —(ſtrictly ſpeaking, admira- 
tion ought to have ſtood firſt) there goes a 
deviliſh handſome woman ?—Pity it is, 
and it muſt be chiefly, no doubt, im- 
puted to the miſtaken notion of the ſer- 
vility of imitating the ancients, or the 
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correct moderns, that the ſame perſons 
ſhould at different times, and on diffe- 
rent occaſions, turn the ſame idea top- 
ſyturvy, and expreſs themſelves with 
ſuch wonderful propriety, and with ſuch 


amazing, deficiency of adaptation. 
There is not a more unequally and 


_diametrically-oppoſitely yoked couple in 


the pariſh of &. James, or within the 
precincts of Meſtminſter, than curſed good, 
hellifh cold, immenſely ſmall, and monſtrous 
Pretiy: yet theſe nevertheleſs are fre- 


quently matched by gentlemen of reputed 
elocution. 


When a man calls another a d-mn'd 
rogue, I can allow, by virtue of a ſtrong 
figure, ſome congruence in the appella- 
tion; but how there came to be any 
d-mn'd clever fellows, or d-mn'd honeſt 
fellows, or ſo many d-mn'd fools in the 
kingdom, I cannot in the leaft explain 
from the principles of logic, grammar, or 
charity. If a man, whom 1 had ſent on 
an errand, (I have a great mind to ſpe- 

city 
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city half a dozen, but, hang it, 1 
won't) ſhould tell me he would be 
gone like an arrow out of a bow, 1 
would admit the hyperbole, and back the 
compariſon, in point of juſtneſs, againſt 
the very beſt in Homer's Jliad; whereas 
ſhould he ſwear he would return in the 
twinkling of a Few's harp, or broomſlick, 
1 ſhould no more underſtand him than 
I do Mr. Hutchinſon. — Piſh and *pſhaw 
are contemptuous interjections of un- 
queſtionable ſignificancy; and I had 
much rather (1 mean for the credit of 
the ſpeaker) a friend, or even a foe, 
ſhould ejaculate one of them in my 
face, than cut me ſhort with a -— 
my in a bandbox. In a word, I 
grant you great allowances ought to be 
made to tropical dealers, at leaſt in 
quotidian diſcourſe, while they ſhew ſome 
regard, be it more or leſs, for analogy 
but not otherwiſe. I will acknowledge 
a man may be as drunk as a lord, a pig, 
or a wheelbarrew; but he who ſhould 
affirm 
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affirm to me he had ſeen a man as drunk 
as poiſon, or as muck, or as Newgate- 
fteps, would commit a moſt violent and 
horrid _ upon my conception. 


N. B. Theſe two chapters are to be 
| looked upon as rather judicious than cor- 
rect : but the reader may depend upon 


all defects in both being fully ſupplied in 


the fourth chapter of the eighteenth vo- 


lume of this work, or ſome where there- 
abouts. | 


CH AP. XIX. 


Say, as well as Thomas Sternhold--- 
Give me the world full wide. For had 
not I been a ſtrange creature, had I con- 
tinu'd pent up in a quart pot ever 
ſince I was born *till now, to peep 


and mutter there, like a familiar ſpirit 


nut up in a bottle? Love my country 
I do, even, I think, (Pd ſpeak cauti- 
ouily) almoſt to fighting for it—ſo far 


| 
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I am ſure I do, but whether farther than 
about the edges of that terrible buſineſs, 
I can't be poſitive ;—only I hope, as 
every good citizen, regimented or not, 
ought to do, that there will be no oc- 
caſion for it ;—and who, but ill-mean- 
ing men, would wiſh war ſo near our 
gates that we ſhould go out and meet 
it? But notwithſtanding all that, and 
more I could ſay, —rambling is ſtill a 
pretty thing, a very pretty thing truly, 
much improving the knowledge, in- 
creaſing the experience, confirming the 
Judgment, ſtrengthening, poliſhing, and 
burniſhing both body and mind ; it has 
made ſome cheeks, that ſhall be name- 
leſs, as bright as the ſun to my know- 
ledge, and much of the ſame colour : 
what ſays Herbert ? 


Active and rambling ſpirits live alone. 


—Or ſomething like it, for I have not 
the book by me.—— Come, I'll tell ye 
a ſtory, that you may ſee what fools 

there 
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there are. There was a woman liv'd 
at Taunton-Dean—you have heard zhure 
of Taunton Dean—*tis one of the big- 
geſt towns in all Zummeritzhire. Zoo, 


zur, this zame woman having never 
avore been above a ſtone's julk, or a 
quoit's caſt out of her pariſh bounds, 


happened to have a young vellow come 
a zutering to her, who lived a matter 
0'Zum twenty mile off, at Cheard *twas, 
or the next town to it; and zoo, Zur, 
at laſt it came about that he got hur's 


and hur vather's conzent, and married 


hur; and zoo when a had married hur, 
a zet hur behind un, and carried hur 
away to Cheard. Zoo as they were a 
Joulting along upon the king's highway, 
and ſtill went vurder and Wurde ſhe 


great vool, that had never been haaf 200 


far zuns ſhe was born, ſkream'd out to 
un, and cry'd Why our Jan ! what 
dozt meean to doa, what dozt thenk to 


karry me to the world's eand ? Jan he 


_ Whickered and laughed, zoo a ded, till 
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a almoſt bewrayed azzeff, zooa ded ; 


but at Jaſt, a littel about an hour by zun, 
he got hur hooam, and then toald her— 


Why thou great ooaff, dozt thenk we be 


come neare the world*s-ecand yet? Why, 
mun the world is an hundred times zoo 
long as 'tis twext Taunton-Dean and 
Cheard.—Zavetly, zavetly, Jan! quoth 
hur again toon, and chill tell thee zoom- 
what, Jan ! wortn't my huſbon, chud 


zea thou wor't voul as great a lyard as 


any in all theck world thou taakſt of. 
Now at this ſilly rate would a man 


talk that had never travelled farther than 


on a proceſſion- day, nor rambled beyond 
the hen-rooſts, or the next orchard : but 
a man that improves his time and youth- 
ful years, as ſome have done that ſhall be 
nameleſs,-—why he is company for any 
king in Chriſtendom, ay, and in Pagan- 
dom too — as you will ſee when you- 
come to America. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX. 


A faithful account of the author's rambles 
when he went 10 ſchool. 


EING now about to deſcribe my ju- 
venile rambles, (tho* I'll not trouble 
the reader with every expedition I made 
a nutting, or birds-neſting, nor intend 
to take any care about connecting my 
rambles together with hiſtorical diſ- 
cretion and all that) 1 can by no means 
_ omit giving him what I have promiſed 
him (and I'm famous for keeping my 
word) in the contents of this chapter, 
An account of my rambles while at 
ſchool, from one place to tCother, and 
and from tCother to the next, and ſo on, 
and of my two or three rambles into 
t'other world, or however into the pur- 
lieus of it. 
The names of my ſchoolmaſters were 
Mr. A. B. C. D. and almoſt all the 
2 
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chriſt-croſs row over ; but for the moſt 
part they were ſuch vinegar-fac'd, muſ- 
tard-noſed fellows —ſuch heavy-handed, 
thick-finger*'d, foot-fiſted raſcals, that 
they made me hate Lilly worſe than the 
Great Mogul, and poor Phedrus, who 
never did me any wrong, though I often 
did him, more than the devil. So 
that I ſoon rambled from ſchool home 
again, but was quickly ſent back with 
my hands tied, like a thief, whoſe in- 
clination often travels one way and his 


body t'other. But now I ſay, in ſpite 


of them all, human nature is not to be 
thus dealt with. Much art is required 

in forming ſuch tender things as youth. 
Im very confident the reaſon why we 
ſpeak no more Latin, nor more fluently 
in England, is becauſe theſe intendants 
of ſchoolmaſters hector us thus in our 
mother tongue. A dog that is taught 
to fetch and carry has more ſweet words, 


and fewer ſour knocks and blows, than 


we poor curs generally meet withal; 
"which, 
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which, before we come to taſte the ſweets 
of learning and good authors, ſets us 
againſt even whatever looks like a book. 
— Not but that I honour and reſpect 
thoſe ingenious men who little leſs than 
devote themſelves for their country's fake 
to this laborious employment, and en- 
deavour (as Oldbam ſays) by fair means 


to tempt Grezk and Latin into ſuch block- 


heads as mine: who by mild arts, and 
adapting their methods to the capacities 
they have to deal with, can do more in 
four years than others can in ten, or ten 
hundred. But the world has ſeldom wit 
enough to give ſuch their due reſpect 
and encouragement. 

However *tis, happy was I when my 
father took me out of their purgatory, 
and taught me, as well as he could, 


himſelf : but firſt I muſt tell you what 


were my choiceſt rambles while under 
their juriſdiction. 


Two or three I had which were like 
to prove very long ones, I being juſt 
upon 
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upon the tiptoe to ſee my great grand- 
fathers. 

One day while I went to ſchool at 
Dungrove, (the place where I now 
boarded) as I returned home about the 
time that ſol's fiery-footed ſteeds began 
to make the ocean hizz with. thruſting 
their hoofs into't, (which a writer of 

plain heavy proſe would ſay, was much 
about the time of ſun-ſet, or toward 
the cloſe of the day) what do you think 
befel me ?—You will never gueſs, and 
ſo for once I'll be fo civil as to tell 
you._—As I was rambling home, you 
muſt know, by a ſtraggling river which 
ſneaks by the town, gazing ſome- 
times on the lofty hills and flowry dales, 
and ſometimes on the ſtately ſwans that 
did now in triumph ride among the 
ſedges of the meandring ſtreams, (I 
think thoſe ſwans were geeſe though, to 
ell the truth) and by and by liſtening 
to the feathered people that were war- 
bling out their raviſhing ditties in a ſul- 
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len grove, and mournfully cooing unto 
each other's moan :—owls, cuckoos, 
phcenicopters, rooks, and phoznixes, — 
why juſt then, all on a ſudden, before 


| I could ſay what's this, or knew where 


I was, my nodule now ſwimming with 
a million of fancies, (as I always had a 
very working brain) and not minding 
my way, in tumbled I into the river, 
hugging the waves as tenderly as you 
can for the life of you imagine. But 
not to tell you what diſcourſe the water 


nymphs and I had together, how they 


took me down with them to their chryſ- 
tal palaces, and ſeagreen dining-rooms, 
all hung with watchet ſilk, and deck'd 
with coral and mother of pearl (Þ'11 
warrant you that was the cheapeſt fur- 
niture there); not to puzzle or gag 
your beliet with ſuch odd accidents— 
this I am ſure you'll all credit—that 
when I was under water I was in danger 
of drowning, and that had I continued 
there but one four-and-twenty hours, 1 

+= Ba 
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had certainly been dead to this day,— 
and there had been an end of poor Kit 


and all his rambles :—but as my better 


ſtars would have it, who ſhould lie ſleep- 


ing juſt by the water-ſide, but one Mr. 


I. R. (not James Rex, but another whoſe 
name begins with the ſame letters) who 
catched me hold by the left leg, (I re- 


member very well, it was my left, for 


I had the cramp plaguily in my right) 
and pulling me out, in contempt of half 
a tun of water in my belly, held me up 


by the heels ſo long that I thought my 


guts would have dropt out at my mouth, 


or at leaſt I ſhould have gone to ſtool. 


at the wrong end. 


And yet could 1 


not find in my heart to be angry with 


him, ſo grateful is my nature, for thus 


ſaving my life, when I was within ſix 


gaſps preciſely of feeding the fiſhes :— 
J fay preciſely, for ſure I ſhould beſt 
know the meaſure of my own belly, 


which muſt unavoidably have burſt with 


fix go-downs more of that uncomfort- 
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able element. — So there's an end of 
that ramble ; fate held its own, and he 


_ that is born to die in his bed, ſhall ne*er 


be drown'd. | 
But alas, alas! how various are the 


chances that aſſail us mortal men! 
How conſtant is fortune in inconſtancy 


(that flower I had out of Engliſh Par- 
naſſus) : Another ſad accident ſhowed I 


Was bullet-proof as well as water- proof 
for as I was playing with a particle 


of lead of a globular form, (though I 
never took the meaſure of the diameter 
of it) i. e. as I might have told you be- 


fore, with a leaden bullet in my mouth; 


the portcullis not being ſhut down cloſe 
enough, in it rolled at the gate of my 
ſtomach, and ſtopt all paſſage of breath 
itſelf.— Now while I was ſnorting and 
ſnuffling, grunting and groaning 


When death in leaden ſlumbers hover'd o'er, 
My ftrength decay'd, and I could ſtrive no more, 
Then lo! a gentle maid, from heaven ſent, 
Thruſt down my throat a nat'ral inſtrument, 
: Call's 
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Call'd her fore- finger, and with many a thump 
Againſt my groaning back, and ſounding rump, 
To her much joy, and my no little pain, 

Up with a jerk the bullet leap'd again. 


Theſe two ſad accidents made ſuch 
impreſſion on my mind, that I imme- 
diately entered them down! in my pock- 
et- book. 


CHAP. XXI. 


The Editor takes occaſion to put in a 
chapter here. 


Quicquid ago eſt FARRAGO LIBELLI. 


O TOP-ſtop, Mr. Wagſtaff; I 
have been lying in wait for 
your pocket-book above this half hour 
Let me ſee what 225 have got in it. 
Eight ſhirts, —ſix bandterchiefs, — five 
pair of ſtockings ;—left my filver ſeal with 
Homer's (or Julius Czſar's) head upon it 
in the cheſt-of- drawers in the beſt room ;— 
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loft at all- ſours nine-pence.— Here, pry- 
thee take thy book again there is no- 
thing worth looking at.— The proper 
uſe of pocket- books was not known in 
thy days. But I have now an opportu- 
nity of examining one that I found ſome 
time ago at the farther end of the Mall, 
which ſeems, by the neatneſs and ele- 
gance of the covers, to have been the 


property of ſome perſon of conſiderable 


figure.—As it has been advertiſed, and 


no claim to it been made, I think myſelf 


at liberty to communicate the contents 


of it, with a view to my own and the 
reader's entertainment.—And becauſe it 


hath been, and ſtill is, uſual to intro- 


duce all books of whatever ſize, and on 


whatever ſubject, with a preface to the 


publick, I judge it proper to | prefix the 
following 


Patract . « aniry PoCKET-BOOK. 
A pocket-book is a ſmall portable 
volume, or annual regiſter, in which 
© the. 
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the proprietor ſets down (and by ſo 
doing is a kind of author to himſelf) 
© the actions, accidents, and Occurrences 
<« of his life from day to day, his en- 
e gagements, expences, receipts, and ob- 
e ſervations, for the benefit of his purſe, 
„ the caſe of his memory, and the im- 
<« provement of his underſtanding. It is, 
<* in ſhort, a man's own private hiſtory 
from breakfaſt to dinner time, from 
e dinner to ſupper, &c. as long as he 
lives, or at leaſt as long as he does 
c any thing worth his ewn notice. By 
this method, which is wholly of mo- 
dern invention, (for the tabella of the 
<« antients was quite a different thing) a 
e gentleman can ſee at a minute's warn- 
„ing as well what he is, as where he is 
© to be, or what he is to do, or whither 
he is to go, and may be ſatisfied with 
< little or no trouble of what uſe or con- 
„ ſequence he is to himſelf, to his fa- 
% mily, or to the public.-—Theſe books 
have of late years been ſo beautifully 
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bound, and richly ornamented, and 
<« the printed directions given in and with 
e them are ſo clear and full, that there 
is hardly a fine gentleman about town, 
*« who can write to{erably, without one 


in his pocket. In fine, a pocket- 
book may be a journal of wiſe, good, 
„ and virtuous actions, or of vile, vici- 
* ous, and inſignificant one's; and it may 
* not be amiſs juſt to intimate how 
e much every one is concerned, in point 
<< of preſent reputation as well as future 
„ proſpects, not to appear a fool or a 
ce villain upon his own record —— You 
<« remember the ſtory of the college-but- 
ler, who, in the delirium of a high 
fever, called out to his boy to burn his 
HhBultery-boox]! —— 


Now, Sir, we will look into the ano- 
nymous volume I told you of.— Note, 
TI fhall only tranſcribe the moſt remarkable 
articles, and ſuch as the proprietor ſeems 
moſt to have Piqued nyſe upon. 

Feb. 
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ep. ts 150! N Went to Dru- 


ry-Lane with my Lord to ſee Gar- 
rick act King Lear. Remember my 
Lord called Gartich the Engliſh Roſcius. 
— Garrick excellent in the paſſionate 
parts of the character. Qin uſed to 
act this part. No- body beat Vin in 
Falſtaf. 

— 2, Tueſday. Fine morning. Rode 
two hours upon the weſtern road— came 
in ſight of Windſor. —Wind/:r a moſt 
charming ſituation. Dining at home. 
Soop ſmoked. Mem. The cook ſhall 
march at Lady-day.— Sir J. J. and Mr. 
held a long debate whether veniſon 


be beſt with or without ſweet ſauce. 


3, Wedneſday. Quarrelled con- 
foundedly with my wife about what was 
trumps the laſt deal of the laſt game at 
's rout yeſterday.—Scalded the cat's 
face with a diſh of tea.—Lay out all 
night at —Mem. Theſe are the 
comforts of matrimony. 


— 4. 
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4, Thurſday, Aſked to contri- 
tribute to a collection for ſome ſufferers 
by a fire at . Would not. —There 


is d- mn'd roguery in theſe things —I 
never give to the poor. 

5, Friday. Heard at the coffee- 
houſe that the new emperor of Ruſſia 
and the King of Pruſſia would certainly 
be reconciled. —— The Ruſſians were a 
barbarous pcople *till Peter the Great's 
_ time.---It was he that killed the famous 
king of Sweden at the ſiege of Pultowa. 

- 6, Saturday. Went to the opera. 
bis! is the ſixth J have ſeen this year. 
ſings moſt divinely. Mem. 
The Engliſh will never come up to the 
Halians for dreſs and ſcenery. 

7, Sunday. My mare lame. Did 
not chuſe to ride Smoker.---Went to 
church for the firſt time this year.---A 
c- rſ· d ſtupid text.----Dr. a good 
preacher enough, but d- mn'd long- 
winded. Loſt the ſame evening at Jamb- 


ſkinnet 
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ſrinnet near ſixty guineas. Mem. I'll 
be d-mn'd, if I ever lay a ſingle ſhilling 


again upon that confounded queen of 
Clubs. 


8, Monday. Spent the evening 
with Capt. —— , Capt. — and ſeve- 
ral more at the Capt. 
an exceſſively ſenſible fellow, and ſings 
a droll ſong.---A high evening.---Drank 
three bottles of claret a man. Mem. 
Engaged to go with Capt. to New- 
market.---Offered to back Mr. 5 
filly for a hundred pounds. 
9, Tueſday. Sent the 5th and 
th vols. of Triſtram Shandy to be bound. 
There is a great deal of cutting ſatire in 
Triſtram Shandy ; but Lord 's chap- 
lain fays *tis not ſo moral a thing as Cla- 


Tiſſa. 


„ 10, - Wedneſday. Read four 


leaves of Smollet's hiſtory at breakfaſt ; 
and agreed with my wife to ſend Facky 
to Eton ichool.---Company at dinner.--- 
Mr. — talked a great deal about the 

militia. 


with me. LAY 4 at 
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militia. He adviſed me to ſtand for the 
borough of — 


next election. Went 
in the evening to ſee the Coronation at 
Covent- Garden They cannot act any 
thing but /g ts at that houſe. 

11, Thurſday. Received my 


_ Hertfordſhire Rents. Mem. FarmerDrudge 


gave his daughter two hundred pounds, 
when ſhe married laſt week.---Shall raiſe 
his rent. 


12, Friday. Went to the oof: 
be Dau Spaniards have not declared 
war yet. Read all the droll advertiſe- 
ments. Never read any foreign news 
but what is in the Gazette. Told my 


wife I was going upon buſineſs to Rich- 
ond, and ſhould not be at home till 


next day. Went to, and took — 


This ſample will, J ſuppoſe, abun- 
dantly ſatisfy the reader. - —I will only 
add, that as the book itſelf appears to 


be of no manner of uſe to any body but the 


owner, 
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owner, if he will apply to the printer 
he ſhall have it returned, and no queſtions 


aſked. 
C H A P. XXII. 


hs which the author is permitted to proceed 
in his hiſtory. 


OON after this laſt diſaſter, I begun 
to conſider that I was now hop ſtride 
and jump into my teens, and *twas there- 
fore high time to leave the ſchool where 
J had been ſo long impriſoned, to ſo little 

- purpoſe, and ramble ſomewhere elſe. 
And indeed I never lov'd conſtraint from 
my infancy : that which I can otherwiſe 
naturally and eaſily do, if it once comes 
to be impoſed, tho' by me upon myſeli, 
tho* it be one of the moſt neceſſary of- 
fices, I can hardly perſuade my body 
to do: the rebellious members whereof, 
over which a man has a particular power 
and juriſdiction, ſometimes refuſe to obey 
their lord and maſter : (ah, treacherous 


taithleſs 
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faithleſs creatures !) they deſerve to be 
amputated for their pains. 

This ſchool reſtraint I was at laſt freed 
from, and ſet out on a new ramble with 
ſome of my relations who came to fetch 
me home; but ſhould I relate all the 


mournful ſtories, and paſſionate tears in- 


cluded in my bidding poor Cheſham fare- 
wel; (for that was the place I was now 
leaving) how many buſhels of tears I 
_ wept, how many ſeas I and my friends 
rain'd in one anothers boſom ; (for not- 


withſtanding my love for rambling, 
*rwas hard to part with 'em, ) and how 


many clouds and hurricanes my ſighs 
form'd themſelves into when they got 


vent, and rambled into the open air; I 


verily believe *twould ſwell this book 


into as many folios, as there will now 


be leſſer volumes. 

PI therefore wave 'em all at preſent, 
and only acquaint you, that a fine ſun- 
ſhiny morning *twas when 1 firſt ſet out 
again a rambling ; the air was perfumed 
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with the ſweet odours which the ſun ex- 
haled from the boſom of the fertile earth, 
till it ſmelt as fragrant as the breath of 
my Fudith.—So out I ſet, and Spanker 
my dog was with me. 


C H AP. XXIII. By the author's 


leave. 


— 117 dog was with me let's ſee 


is there no advantage to 
be made of this dog of Maſter Wag- 
ſtaff's?— Will not a chapter upon dogs 


be as entertaining, and as harmleſs too, 


as a chapter upon bu¹ton- holes or whiſters ? 
—[Þ will undertake it that's flat - and 
accordingly I begin with an apheriſm.— 
Every man from the king to the cobler 
(don't miſapprehend me, I mean exclu- 
ſevely on the upper part) 18 A SON OF A 
B-T-n.—I will allow the reader the ſpace 


of two or three lines to ſtare and take 
breath inn * „ „ „ „ „ „ „ # # 
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there - and then cooly proceed to elu- 
cidation. 5 

I take it for granted, it will be allowed 
me without a moment's heſitation, that 
this nation abounds with queer dogs, jolly 
dogs, ſad or ſorry dogs, ſtupid dogs, ſurly 
dogs, and ſly dogs, &c. inſomuch that I 


have often thought the e of dogs might 
ſtand by fyrecdoche for the and of Great- 
Britain. — Whether it be, that the dog-ftor 


hath a peculiar influence over this coun- 
try during the dog-days, or, whether that 
there is a much greater variety of the 
ſpecies of the animal here than on the 
continent, or, whether the numerous 


uſes, properties, and qualities of theſe 


creatures have procured them a kind of 
a naturaiization among us, it is unnecel-_ 
ſary to enquire ; but the fact is, that in 
our appellations, alluſions, and deſcrip- 
tions, we apply their ſeveral names and 
natures more than any people under 
heaven.— In the daily concerns and inter- 
| courles 
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courſes of human life, how juſtly are 
we ſaid to be perpetually liable to dog - 
tricks ?—In the interior ſtations of ſub- 
ordination and ſubjection how often do 
we find our governors and teachers, both 
temporal and ſpiritual, our parents (ſome- 
times), our guardians, maſters, land- 
lords, patrons, &c. dogged, and dog- 


matical? A poor horſe can go but a 


dog-trot; a poor man is contented with 
dog*s-meat ; and a poor poet writes dog - 
gerel.— When a gentleman either indiſ- 
_ creetly or ineffectually beſtows his mo- 
nney or his advice upon others, we ob- 
ſerve with much propriety, he has given 
it to the dogs; and when he faſhionably 
conſumes his ſubſtance upon women, 
wine, horſes, dice, and cards, we remark 
with equal propriety, that he is gone to 
the dogs himſelf. — The vigilance of aſ- 
ſiduity, and the flaviſhneſs of depen- 
dence are aptly expreſt by a monoſyllable 
of canine extraction. Thus the paraſite 
dogs my lord, the bailiff the debtor, and 

Vo. I. 1 the 
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the lover his miſtreſs.— Then again 
how many points of diverſion, and | ſome- 
times of importance, have been gained 
by perſons ſeemingly inattentive either to 
their intereſt or pleaſure, who have been 
ſleeping dog's ſleep? But it is needleſs 
to multiply ſuch obſervations as theſe 
upon this ſubject; which would only 
make them dag-cheap, as well as myſelf 
and reader dog-weary. 
One practical page is worth a folio of 
dry ſpeculation; and therefore let us 
conſider whether ſome real uſe may not 


be made of the argument before us.— 


Now I aver there 1s ſcarce a ſingle, 7. e. 


an individual man, whether good or bad, 


in the kingdoms of Great-Britain and Ire- 
land, (not forgetting the town of Berwick 
upon Tweed) but might be much more 
effectually diſtinguiſh*d and characteriſed 
by a dog-name (were things regulated 
upon a proper model) than he can poſ- 
ſibly be by his ſurname, or by that by 


which he was chriſtened. For which pur- 


pole 
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poſe I ſhall beg leave, for ſome method's 
ſake, torange the world, I mean our part 
of it, under certain diviſions or claſſes, 
that the reader may thereby ſee with what 
readineſs and propriety we may aſſign 
their reſpective canine denominations.— 
For inſtance — _ 

All upright miniſters, honeſt ſtateſ- 


men, and true patriots, who have the 


honour of their king, and the proſperity 
of their country at heart, may deſervedly 
be ranked under the worthy appellation 


of maſtiffs or bandogs. 
This breed is very ſcarce in England. 


All ven pl- c- m- n, corrupt p- nſn-rs, 


and mercenary officers in general, are nei- 
ther more nor leſs than mongrel-dogs. 


Seekers of promotion, hangers- on up- 


on lords, chaplains to noblemen, and 
younger brothers to country eſquires, are 
all, to a man almoſt, of the ſpaniel kind. 
Your dancing-maſters, and dancing- 
gentlemen, and all whoſe genius lies ra- 
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ther in their Heels than their heads are grey- 
hounds ;, a knot of criticks at a new play 
are a pack of hounds in full cry; lawyers 
and catchpoles with their ſeveral aſſociates 
and dependants are b/ood-hounds, and re- 
probates and debauchees are hell-hounds. 
Procurers and agents of almoſt all ſorts 
rank in the claſs of pointers and ſetting- 
dogs. 


The ſoldiers and ſailors of Great- Britain 


are bull-dogs. 

Quiet huſbands, who are fit for, and 
put to any occaſional domeſtic employ- 
ment or drudgery, may always figura- 


tively be ſaid to be, what they ſometimes 


literally are, VIZ. turn-ſpit dogs. 

All women's men, fops, and ina- 
moratos are lap-dogs. 

Executioners, who remove raſcals and 


rogues out of the way, may be properly 
ſtiled from their occupation, though not 


dogs themſelves, yet hang-dogs. 

Authors are various in their ſpecies, 
(and fo far are like dogs) to ſuch extent 
_ that 
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that it 18 impoſſible to affix their dog- 


denomination; however as they are ge- 


nerally uſed like dogs, it is preſumed no 
man of ſenſe and candor will envy them 


this exemption. Laſtly, 

The Reviewers are cur-dogs, and every 
coxcomb's a puppy. 

I will not needleſsly detain the judici- 
ous reader with enumerating the many 
obvious uſes and conveniencies of ſuch an 
arrangement as this; but will only add, 
that among many conſiderable advan- 


tages this would not be the ſmalleſt 


that hereby the uſe of ſundry names and 
appellations, of which ſome are ridicu- 
lous, and others are at leaſt equally odious, 


and at the ſame time of not one half the 


ſignificance and pertinency as theſe dog- 
names, would for the future be happily 


ſuperſeded---ſuch as ſc--nd--l, v- lu, ſon 


of a wh-re, ſon of a gun, and ſon of a 
tin tan-tinderbox. Upon the whole, it 
appears that we cannot call names with 
any tolerable propriety and diſcretion but 
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by ſome ſuch method as that offered in 
this diſſertation; and by conſequence, it 
will follow that, whatever he may be 
beſides, every mother's ſon among us is 4 


ſon of a b-tcb. Q. ED. 


P. S. How a man and his wife came 
to be called dog and cat, I may pro- 
bably take occaſion in ſome future eſſay 
to enquire. 


C H A P. XIV. The Author ap- 


pears again. 


EAR the end of our journey, of 
which you ſhan't have the parti- 
culars as you expected, we chopp'd up- 
on a young ſpark at the corner of a little 
village we were paſſing through, who 
ſeemed to have been born to better for- 
tune than he then poſſeſſed. He had a 
certain wild gaiety in his look, or rather 
the ruins of it, for *twas clogg'd and 
broken with after-misfortunes. He had 


often- 
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oftentimes it ſeems in his younger years, 
and that not long ago (for he could 
ſcarce be above twenty-five) tranſmuted 
a houſe into a hogſhead, and many a 
flock of ſheep and drove of fat oxen in- 
to flaſks of wine, and bottles of claret, 
*till all being gone, he was at laſt re- 
duced to ſuch extremity as to live on 
the frozen charity of thoſe who had 
known him in his better fortune. 
Do you know that 5 quoth one 
of the company to me? No, anſwered I, 
how ſhould I, ne'er having ſeen him be- 
fore ?—Why, ſays he again, *tis the 
prodigal ſon of Mr. 1 
who, as young as he is, has already 
ſpent five hundred a year in drink :— 
which was not ſpoken ſo low but the 
forlorn pilgrim overheard him, and 
turning back, briſkly replied, Yes, that 
have I, Sir, and am adry ſtill.— Which 
unexpected ſharp repartee ſo pleaſed us, 
that we took him into a kind of a crab- 
tavern, and giving him ſhare in half a 
I 4 dozen 
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dozen bottles of claret, left him as great 
as a king. When we parted, he bade me 


good ſpeed ; and need enough I had on't 


who am to travel all the world over, 


before I reſt my weary carcaſe. 


Well, at laſt we came to Graff ham 


and my father's houſe, whoſe bleſſing 


I aſked upon my bended knees, with 


humility enough to put pride out of 
countenance ; for I can ſtoop, you muſt 


know, when duty or good manners re- 
quire it, though 1 am as ſtiff as a ſtake, 


and my hams are as obdurate as a Spa- 
niard's, when I meet with a proud fel- 


Jow, whom I am under no obligation to 


fatter or honour. I did as much to my 
new mother, and almoſt half a hundred 


_ grandfathers, and great grandmothers ; 
ſaluting likewiſe in the moſt complaiſant, 


and yet ample manner, all thoſe, not a 


few, well-beloveds, who were met to 


But what's 


congratulate my arrival. 


all this to you, perhaps you may aſk 


me ?—Ay, but *tis a great deal to me, 
and 
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and a very conſiderable part of my life 


tor, as you'll find, the plot thickens a- 


pace, and the hinge of all my future 
fortune is juſt upon turning :—for now 
my father himſelf taking me to taſk, 
and inſtructing me with a mildneſs and 


gravity peculiar to our family, both in 


the language and arts, had, if poſſible, 


made me a ſcholar : for ſuch he all along 
_ deſigned to make me, hoping as much 
from my blooming preſages, as from 


all my learned predeceſſors, who had 


been ſcholars for aught I know ever 
ſince Adam : I am ure much ny 


than I can remember. 

He found me ſoon, if, without a ſo- 
leciſm, in modeſty I may ſay it of my- 
ſelf, as extremely induſtrious, ſo not 
altogether indocil. For being intirely 
ſubmiſſive to his inclinations, I reſolved, 


had he pleaſed, to have been a ſcholar in 


ſpite of nature; and accordingly advance 
I did, but at a very uncomfortable rate, 


much as faſt as a Cart with half a wheel 


broke 
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broke off. For the truth is, the ſpright- 
lineſs and vigour of my ſoul, being, 
by the ſeverity of my former maſters, 
either damm'd up, and quite extin- 
guiſhed, or elſe turn'd another way from 


learning, towards ſome more rambling 


entertainment, it could not be expected 
I ſhould do any great wonders. He 
try'd me at all the arts and ſciences, 
giving me a little ſmack of each, to ſee 

whether that would make me more in 
love with learning; but alas! all was in 


vain. T only could beat enough of em 


into my head to laugh or rail at *em a 


little; which way you'll find by and by 


I ſhall exerciſe (either my memory or) 


ny invention. 


My father at laſt finding all his 
drudgery and mine to be labour loſt, 
and being rather willing to make a gol- 
den tradeſman than a wooden parſon of 
me, agreed to my longing deſires, and 
gave the long expected word, that I 
ſhould be an apprentice, But not a little 


naſty 
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naſty country apprentice, in ſome dingy 
hole of a town not half ſo big as Little- 
Britain, or Cock-Loane. : 


Here the editor muſt put in a word 
or two.] 


J cannot bear to hear a place men- 
tioned in this contemptuous manner, 


which, however obſcure in our au— 


thor's days, hath lately made ſo much 
noiſe in the world. I am, therefore, 
reſolved to write a chapter upon this 


occaſion, and, in the courſe of things, 
it muſt be 


CH AP. XXV. 
Concerning the ghoſt in Cock-Lane. 


THE devil is a fool. —(You muft 
know, I take it for granted that the 
devil only, or his agents, are at the bot- 
tom of Miſs Parſons's affair.) Old 
Scratch, as he may now be called more 


properly 
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properly than ever, has been but a 
bungler throughout this buſineſs. — Was 
a man to aſk, as a ſimple country fellow, 


1am told, did, what ſort of a body a ghoſt 


is ?—it might be difficult to give him 
a ſatisfactory reſolution to his queſtion 
from the accounts we have had of the diſ- 
turbances in Cock Lane. However, that 
this 1s all but a new farce, called Ghoſt 
and no Ghoſt, ſeems as evident as that 
Duke and no Duke was ever acted at Dru- 
ry-Lane. Would any demon of a mo- 
derate capacity ſet his wit againſt a poor 


child? Odſo- perhaps this infernal miſ- | 


chief-maker is the identical half-devil, of 
famous memory, which the learned Dr. 
S——- ſpeaks of in his diſcourſe on the 
demoniacks.---But I do but juſt ſtart this 
hint to be proſecuted and improved by 
proper caſuiſts.—Be that as it will, it is 
clear beyond diſpute that the devil in 
queſtion is no conjuror. He may ſay, 
like Davus in the comedy, Demon ſum, 
non Ocgipus. Indeed, his faculty of - 


ing 


Tis: 

ing excepted, he does not appear to have 
any thing truly diabolical about him. 
He is not always able to give an anſwer 
to a plain fair queſtion, What a figure 
would this devil make, was he to be ex- 
amined, and re-examined, and croſs- 
examined in Weſtminſter-hall, —Hold.-— 

J beg leave to put in a caveat here 
againſt the miſapprehenſion of the chriſ- 
tian reader, whom I beg to believe me 
* REALLY SERIOUS in the ſentence imme- 
diately following, whatever ſentiments 
he may entertain of any other paſſage in 
theſe books.----I am perfectly aſſured, 
upon ſcriptural and rational evidence too, 
of the exiſtence of ſpirits and unbodied 
intelligences, who have been commiſſi- 
oned by the SUPREME BEING to appear 
to men for important purpoſes, and upon 
extraordinary occaſions; and that the ghoſts 
or ſpirits of departed perſons have like- 
wiſe, by divine permiſſion, and for ſuch 
purpoſes appeared, and conſequently may 


appear, 
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appear, is an article of my belief.---In 


ſhort, the Glanvillians, or Anti-ſadduceans 


(if we may ſo call them) are, I am per- 


ſuaded, a well-meaning and good ſort of 


people, who intend the ſervice of truth 
and religion as well in matters which they 


are willing to believe, as in what they 
are induſtrious to report; but yet they 


ſhould well conſider that they are laying 
themſelves open to a ſubtle adverſary, 
and that ſcepticiſm ever did, and ever will 


take all poſſible advantages of credulity. 


And having declared this, 1 ſhall as 
freely declare my utter diſbelief of every 


idle ſtory, the roguery, or abſurdity of 


which confutes itt. To ſay truth, ſuch 
J apprehend, the ſtory of the ghoſt in 


Cock-lane to be, altho' the particulars of 


the impoſture are at this preſent writing un- 
diſcovered.---I cannot conceal here from 
the reader the pleaſure it gave me to be 
told Miſs Parſons was removed to the 
court-end of the town ;-=--every thing, 
thought 
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thought I, will be quiet, now the young 


lady is gone into a quarter where the 


devil has no buſineſs. 
But to enlarge a little more upon this 
ſubject in general.---I fay again I ſhall 


never believe the devil and his agents to 


be ſuch complaiſant beings as to go upon 
every fool's errand; or, if they did, to 
be ſuch weak and /illy ones as to execute 
their commiſſions in ſo ſovenly and un- 
maſterly a manner.---If you will turn to 
Gl-nville you will find theſe infernal gen- 
try for the moſt part employed in ſuch 
_ ridiculous acts of outrage and miſchief, as 
a tall ſchoolboy would be aſhamed of 
in throwing brickbats down chimnies, 
knocking innocent pewter off ſhelves, 
Breaking the legs and arms of old chairs 
and tables, and almoſt literally hrow- 
ing the houſe out at winaow. Then 
you will meet with accounts of ſpirits 
and witches riding moſt furiouſly through 
the air (for, you know, they muſt needs 


go whom the devil drives) upon mop- 
ſticks 
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ſticks and cowl-ſtaves. —&r, I don't re- 
member any thing about mop-ſticks in all | 
the book. — Well let it be broom-ſticks 
then, and there's an end of the matter. 
I recollect now ;---a broom 1s Satan's 
uſual conveyance, or wooden conveniency. 
But, pray, can any ſoul alive tell what 
theſe volatile itinerants ſhould have to 
do in the upper regions except it be to viſit 
the caſtles which. certain imaginants have 
built there ? — 
How far the Cock-Lane ad venture, and 
ſome few others may ſave or retrieve the 
deviPs credit, I will not pretend to ſay; 
elſe it might be farther obſerved, that 
moſt accounts we have of his ſecret hiſtory 
prove him to be not only a fool, but a 
downright coward into the bargain. That 
he or his emiſſaries ſhould always come 
ſneakingly by night, is not greatly for their 
reputation; and much leſs ſo is their ta- 
ing poſſeſſion of od houſes upon, and not 
before, their being quitted by their owners 
or OCcupters.---But perhaps this may be 
ſaid 
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ſaid to be but a ſtrain of policy ; ſince 
no one can doubt but the devil is lawyer 
enough to know that, in ſuch a caſe, he 
cannot be legally diſpoſſeſt but by a writ 
of ejeftment.— Theſe points I muſt be 
content to leave undetermined ; and 
therefore, I ſhall only add, with reſpect 
to the ghoſt in Cock-Lane, that as the 
ſaid ghoſt has been the parent of num- 
bers of apparitions and ſpectres through- 
out the kingdom, (for one ghoſt, like 
one fool, makes many) inſomuch that I 
am informed there is now ſcarce a 
market-town without one, I could hear- 
tily wiſh, for the ſake of public peace 
and quietneſs, to ſee him or her fairly 
and effectually laid. And with this with 
I ſhall put an end to this very ſpirited 
chapter. 


N. B. 1 purpoſe publiſhing ſoon a 
treatiſe on Demonocracy. 


You, I, K CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXVI. 
The author reſumes his narrative. 


O have ſent me into a little coun- 
try town, would have been the 
ready way to have ſent my great ſoul a 
rambling out of my little body ; and 
that never to return, never to return but 
before — cry mercy, I was ſtumbled in- 
to the purlieus of an old ſong, and could 
not find the way out again. 
Twas not, I ſay, in ſome narrow 
mean country town, but in the famous 
and gallant city of Lonpon, where my 
father deſigned to plant the hopes of his 
family ; nor there in any of thoſe dark 
holes before mentioned, but even in the 
very front, the cream, the heart, the 
choiceſt, pick*d, and cull'd part of the 
city, Cheap/ide ; nor there meant he to 
put me to a little, ſneaking, what d' ye 
lack trade, but. to a glorious, handſome, 
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profitable hold there—while *ris in 
tis my own—you ſhall even pick it out 
yourſelf if you'll have it. When things 
were once brought to this paſs, gueſs you 
whether I knew what to do with myſelf 


for joy—alas ! I forgot to eat, ſpit, 


pick my ears, blow my noſe, or waſh 
my face, for almoſt a fortnight after. 
I tell you J did not know where I was 


no more than a gooſe, nor whether. 1 


ſtood upon land or water. 


CHAP. XXVIL 


OU car't imagine what ſtrange no- 
tions the poor country volk have 
of this glorious fine town of London. 
They think the ſtreets are all pav'd 
with gold, the houſes made of Porphy- 


rian marble, and Corinthian braſs, the 


_ churches of ſilver, and that it rains mac- 


coroons, and hails march-panes, and 


that pearls and diamonds grow there 
(lor my have heard of ſzed-pearl, and 
K 2 what 
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what for, if not to ſow it?) as plenti- 
fully as creſſes and blue-bottles in the 
fields and meadows. A country bum- 
kin is a cockney flanding upon his head 
juſt ſuch a callow thing in the city as 
t'other is in the country; and if cit aſks 
to ſee em ſpin malt, bumkin will be as 


ready to enquire where they gather the 


gold necklaces. They have a ſtrange 


notion too of the ſagacity and memory 


of the good people who live there; ſure, 


think they, if ſuch litterate vellows as 


Hob and I know all our pariſh, and the 
next haml.: too into the bargain, much 
more mult all the vine volk there know 
one another. So that he who was ſo 
book-learned as to direct a letter to his 


loving brother T. V. living in London, 
did not in the leaſt doubt but he would 


have it by the next poſt, and much won- 
dered he had no anſwer. 


But to obſerve what work they make 


when they come to ſee it themſelves.— 


One wiſe-one indeed I have heard of, 


_ who 
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who had a great longing that way, but 
durſt not go to London for fear of loſing 
his labour ; for he went to zee the city, 
that he did, but knowing none of the 
porters, he was afraid they'd not let 
him in, and ſo came back again like 
what he went.—But if they have courage 
enough to venture there, not an alder- 


man walks the ſtreets with half ſo much 


delay and gravity. They think at firſt 
half the ſtreets are made of churches ; but 


then are ſcandaliſed to ſee ſo many ale- 


houſes, and yet the volk in the inſide of 
them Facks of all trades. They give 
every houſe and ſign a full quarter of an 
hour's contemplation ; and if they clear 
one ſtreet in a day, they make a good 
day's work on't. And ſometimes they 
get into a ſcrape, which they. remem- 
ber longer than they do the height of 
the Monument, or the number of guns 
in the Tower. 

This was the caſe of a couple of wiſe 
Gol hamites in our town, (for ſome wiſe, 
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and ſome fools all the world over) who, 
having occaſion to purchaſe two groats- 
worth of law, came one term to Lon- 
don, and having diſpatch'd that important 
affair, reſolved to ſpend one day in ſur- 
veying the rarities, and brave ſights that 
were to be ſeen here; upon which, hav- 
ing laid out ſeveral two-pences to their 
great ſatisfaction, their evil genius at 
laſt led them by the Poultry-Counter; 
and a dreadful place it is as any out of 

hell, —not that I dread it. No, no, — 
true hearts know no ſear; and 'tis well 
known I bear'd it every day with un- 
daunted countenance, when my buſineſs 
called me that way; but dreadful, 1 ſay, 
it is to them who fall into the hands of 
the harpres there: as theſe poor ruſtics 
found. For obſerving that bunch of 
catch-poles at the counter-gate which 
uſually wait there to ſee if the devil, or 
his friends, the uſurers, have any employ- 
ment for them, they very innocently 
enquire, what was there to be ſeen? to 

which 
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which one of theſe notorious honeſt fel- 
| lows replied, the lions. 
The lions, quoth Robin] why we han't 
zeen *em yet, neighbour Farviſe! Ay the 
lions, cry*d another of thoſe wolves ; but 


you can't get at *em, for they been't to be 


ſeen at this time of day. Now this made 
the poor creatures more eager to get at 
them ; they had money enough ; what 
cared they if they ſpent ſix-pence upon 
ſuch a ſight: and fo, with ſeeming 
much ado, at laſt they let *em in ; but 
no ſooner were they there, but they ſaw 
and felt beaſts of prey enough with a 
vengeance all round *em ; almoft half a 
hundred Tatterdemalions ranſacking *em 
for garniſh ; nor can they imagine what 
they would be at, *till one of them on 

a ſudden felt his hat vaniſhed away, 
5 putting up his hand to ſee whether 
they had not ſtolen his head and all, 
before he could receive ſatisfaction in 


that point, found his coat taking ever- 
laſting leave of his ſhoulders. The o- 
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ther compounding for his carcaſe, as he 
thought, freely ſurrendered his upper 
garment; and ſo with loud acclama- 
tions from all the wild Arabs of the 
place they march'd away in querpo, bleſſ- 
ing themſelves for ſo fair a riddance out 
of the lions den. — And ſo will they al- 
ways fare who know not what travelling 


is, and are ſtrangers to the wide world. 


Would Wag flaff, think you, have had 
ſo little wit? No, diamonds cut dia- 
monds; truſt him with all the ſerjeants 
that Quevedo ever ſaw, and I warrant he 


comes off clear from them all; (if he 


may ſo ſay of himſelf without bluſhing) 
and that you'll ſee when he gets to this 
dreadful City ; but firſt let him come 
there; and he's now on the road with 


a whole cart-load of acquaintance and 
_ relations, 
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CH AP. XXVII. 


In which is related a comical incident which 
' detained the author and his friends, when 
upon their e 


8 ſoon as we came into the little 

ſnug town of ——, we were 
ſtunn'd with the not- ode noiſe of a 
broken trumpet; and coming up to a 


public houſe which was hung all round 


with painted canvaſs, ſtuck with figures, 
that looked as grimly as ever you ſaw 
old tapeſtry, heard a lanthorn-jaw'd fel- 


low crying, with a voice as crack'd as 
his inſtrument, -— Now's your time, 


good gentlemen ; now's your time ;— 
tep in and fee 

The noble Puppet-ſhew, or wooden Ma- 
chinery, which has been ſhewn to the 
emperor of Ali a, and all the other princes 
of . 


Here 
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Here you may fee the deſtruction of 
the Egyptians in the river Jordan, with 
the death of King Pharaoh; all Oy to 
the Life. 

Here you may ſee the battle of the 
giant Goliath and King David in the time 
of the Holy Wars. — Goliath is higher by 
two foot than any wooden giant that has 
been ever ſeen in England. | 

Here you may fee the laſt dying 

ſpeech of Hamen, who was hanged on 
a gallows forty cubits high in the reign 
„ Queen E/ther. 
Here you have a repreſentation of the 
ſtorm that Captain Drake beat the Spa- 
niſh Armada with in the time of the fa- 
mous Queen Eliſabeth ; the maiden 
queen of England. 

Here may you ſee all the kings of Eu- 
rope coming upon their bended knees to 
pay obciſance to the king of England. 

With the pleaſant humours of Punch 
and his wife Joan. G- d bleſs King 
William and Mary. — 80 


4.139 
So we een clubb'd our three-pence, 
and went in to ſee the Shew z and if you 


will ſtep in yourſelf, when you come 


next this way, there can be no occaſion 


for me to give you an account of it. — 


One thing however was worth remem- 


bering, which was a kind of droll dia- 
loge at the latter end of the Play, be- 


tween Punchinello and the Fidler, when 
a parcel of large figures of wood, or 
wax, *tis no matter which, were placed 
in a row againſt the back ſcene, in full 
view of the company. 

Punch. Fidler! who the plague are 
all theſe fine folks, hey? _ 

Fidler. Be quiet, boy !—Theſe are 
Tome of the chief Rates and potatates of 
Europe. 

Punch. Steaks and potatoes of Europe, 
are they ?—And pray, what grave ſon 
of a cucumer is this? 

Fidler. That's the king of __ my 
lad. 


Funcb. He looks as ſolemn as a duſt- 
baſket, 
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baſket. What, is he got into a ſcrape, 
fidler? Has he affronted the king of 
England? A filly dog !—And, pray, 
what fine tiffany gentleman is this ? 

Fidler. That's the king of France, boy. 

Punch. The king of France! What 

a confounded ſore noſe he has got ;— 
han t he, fidler ?- 

Fidler. Sore noſe, Punch! How ſo? 
Punch. Why he looks as if he had 
been led by it theſe twenty years —Well, 
and who's this? 

Fidler. That's the emperor of Ruſſ ia, 
and king of the bears. 
Punch. Bid him muzzle his bears, fid- 
ler ; and the fellow will do well enough. 
And, pray, who 1s this flimſy gentle- 
woman? | 
Fidler. The queen of Hungary, boy. 
How doſt like her? 

Punch. A plague on her for a ſquint- 
ing toad, ſhe looks nine ways at once. 
But prithee, fidler, tell me who is 
this tawdry old lady ? 


Fidler. 
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Fidler. Old lady, you blockhead 1 
Why, chat s the pope! 

Punch. The devil tis —1 thought 


by his high-crown'd hat and fringed pet- 


ticoat *twas an od woman. — Fidler! [ll 


give thee a mug of E beer, if thou'IPt do 
one thing for me. 


Fidler. What's that, boy? 


Punch. Why, ſtrike up Britons ſtrike 


home, and make them all dance to the 
devil! 


This made us more mirth than all the 


reſt; ſo, as we were coming away one 


of the company cries out Well ſaid, 
Punch, by my troth thou haſt wit enough 
for an alderman of London. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


5 intermediate, rhapſoaical chapter, which 
the author, I mean the editor, (it was only. 
a flip of my memory) begins as well as 

you can wiſh him. 


HEN I feriouſly conſider the 
number, ſituations, and revolu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, and their 

amazing influence upon the material, ve- 
gelle, and animal world ; the won- 
derful union of ſoul and body in the na- 
ture of man; the extent of the powers 
and faculties, and the principles of ope- 
ration in the former the various mo- 
difications of the latter thro' its ſeveral 
ſtates of formation, growth, and cor- 
ruption ;—the many qualities and pro- 
perties of air, water, earth, Cc. ; the 
ground or ratio of inſtinct or ſenſation 
in brutes ;—or laſtly, the immenſity of 
ſpace, the progreſs of numbers, and the 
ſucceſſion 
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ſucceſſion of time II am unavoidably 
led to conclude—— this chapter, not be- | 
ing hardy enough to undertake ſuch an | 
intricate complication of argument. 


CHAP. XXX. 
A kind of rhapſody of the author” ! 


S I was now cooly jogging on up- 
on the road, TI had leiſure to con - 
ſider the happineſs I had, as I thought, 
then obtained by being freed from my 
ſtep-mother learning; and thus might I, 
or did I, (for aught you know, Mr. 
Critick, who will be meddling) reflect 
on the ſeveral parts of it, as I was taking 

my final leave of them all. 

Farewell, grammar, thou bug-bear to 
tender ſtripplings and dull youths —full 
often haſt thou ſteered my ſorrowful poſ- 
teriors to a birchen wood, and made the 
but-end of my perſon weep carnation 
tears; nay, made the poor pedant wear 

| | Out 
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out himſelf as well as me, in running 
through thorns and briars after ſome tu- 
gitive rugged word or other, that would 
not be hoop'd into any of his common 
rules. | 

O happy golden age | ſure there Srew 
no birch in it, or elſe the curſed uſe of 
it was not then found out any more than 
that of ſteel. Happy age! when learn- 
ing was nothing but common ſenſe, and 
all mankind ſpoke the ſame mother 
tongue, and aim'd at no higber a pitch 
of oratory than to be underſtood ; all 
the world being then one continent in 
language. 

Then, grammar, get thee about thy 
buſineſs, who haſt kept me longer now, 
as well as formerly, than all the reſt 
did, or are like to do. 

Logic, come thou next, and though 
you was hardly ever in, I'll quickly 
kick you out of doors; thou intellec- 
ual jangler, thou learned cant; thou 
meer banter in mood and figure, by 


which 
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which a Man may affirm or deny any 
thing ; prove two eggs three, and that 
the moon's made of green cheeſe. Thou 
hungry, beggarly, lean-jaw*d thing, as 
Poor as poetry. Thou ſomewhat like rea- 
ſon, but not the ſame, no more than a 
monkey is a man; go get the gone a- 
mong thy own thorns, and prick thine 
eyes out. | 
Farewell, rhetoric ; for thou art only 
ſauce to no meat the art of lying well: 
thou that dreſſeſt up plain ſenſe in 
bells and fools- caps, and makeſt it 
nonſenſe, and that in top- knots and fine 
cloaths, and makeſt fools believe tis 
ſenſe. Get thee about thy buſineſs to 
the beggars in Moor-Fields, teach them 
elocution, and all thy fine tropes and fi- 
gures, and howl out together with 'em, 
Dearly beloved people of —— bis a ſad 
thing to be blind. 
But pray ſtay, and take your ſiſter 
poetry with you : if I come to be mad or 
Vor. I. L in 
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in love, I may have occaſion for you 
both again, and perhaps may give you 
a meal's meat, or a night's lodging for 

pour company. 


Poetry, thou ha, ha, ba, of the 
| work! ! EfMoreſcence of wit do they call 
thee? Yes, juſt as much as the froth of 
bottled ale is the beſt of it. O thou beg- 
gar incarnate, as bare breeched as poor 
_ Chriſtopher ſhall be, when he ſhall ram- 
ble out of this world into his grave. | 
Phbyjics too! Go drown yourſelf 
in your own vacuum, or build caſtles in 
the air; and take metaphyſics along with 
you, a witch-catching, or winnowing 
entity from anum, verum, & bonum. 
-Go troop all together; I'm for 
taking my leave, and a fair riddance 
tis, of you all at once; and intend to 
have no more to do with you, any far- 
ther than now and then taking you in a 
lump without opening the book, or 
reading one ſyllable more about you. 
Ty | — 
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—— But there's more yet to come, 
and I'm reſolv'd once for all to make 
clear work. | 

Farewell, aftrology; for once and 

again I tell thee, honeſt Wag aff was 
ne' er cut out for a conjuror. 

Farewell, geometry; for I can ramble 
round the world without thy help, an! 
ſcorn to meaſure how many miles, 
perches, feet, inches, and barly-corns 
IJ run over ;—or to number them either, 
and therefore well thought; 

Troop off, arithmetic for company 
for he's an arrant fool that can't tell 
twenty ; and what canſt thou do more? 
Nay, ten is thy utmoſt limit ; and even 
then thou art forc'd to vamp up one 
with a nought; and all the reſt of thy 
fruitleſs pains with ſo much more coſt 
than worſhip, is only telling them nine 
figures over and over again, *till thou 
haſt loſt thyſelf, and ſo can'ſt never get 
to che end of thy journey. 

*  Cliro 0- 
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Chiromancy ! by the bye, ſhall I ſhake 
hands with thee too ? No, thou art ſuch 
a ſtrolling gypſy, thou art only fit to be 
whipp'd, or ſet in the cage for a * 
cheat as thou art. 
In ſhort, when mathematics can tell 
me how matter is infinite diviſible, or 
| how tall the man in the moon is by the 
help of optics, —then Pll keep that, tho” 
all the reſt muſt trudge; but ſince it ne- 
ver can, let that turn out too, and break 
its neck, or drown itſelf over its own 

bons aſinorum. 

What a fool am I after all to rail at 
what I do not underſtand! As a little 
philoſophy makes a man an atheiſt, as a 
certain great man obſerved, but a great 
deal of it a religious perſon, ſo a ſmall 
ſmattering of learning makes one deſpiſe 
it, but a perfect acquaintance with it 

| raiſes our eſteem and reverence for it. 
Forgive me, O thou thing almoſt di- 
vine, that I have blaſphemed thee, with- 
Out 
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out knowing thee ; and, if poſſible, let 
that either excuſe my fault, or alleviate 
my puniſhment : never was a wretch 
who loſt and left thee, as I have done, 
but repented dearly of it, as ſoon as he 
came to know the crime he had com- 
mitted. I believe thou art one of the 
Joys of heaven itſelf, and a great part 
of that happineſs we loſt by our own 
folly. I inflict the moſt ſevere volun- 
| tary penance on myſelf for having thus 
abuſed thee. I'm content all my life 
long, to bear the wretched fate of ſtand- 
ing at thy door, and helping others in, 
while I ſtay without myſelf, a helpleſs, 
worthleſs vagrant, and ſpend my weary 
days in ſighs, and only thinking what 
I might have been, had I improved by 
thy auſpicious aid, and cultivated all 
thoſe golden ſeeds which nature ſo pro- 
fuſely ſprinkled on her Wag faff*s breaſt. 
This juſtice done to heaven-born learn- 
ing, I now proceed to give you a hiſto- 
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Ty of my journey, which theſe thoughts 
ſo far ſhortened, that I was now arrived 
at the famous metropolis of England, 1 
had almoſt ſaid the world; for an ac- 
count of which you muſt go with me 
to the a volume. 
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